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HE adoption last Sunday of a new draft constitution for France, 
by the affirmative vote of only 36 per cent. of the electorate, 
settles very little. Even the statement that the French would prefer 
a bad constitution to a succession of seven-month Parliaments is not 
confirmed ; for neither the 31 per cent. of the electorate who voted 
against this draft nor the 31 per cent. who did not vote at all really 
wanted the constitution which they now have. It remains to be 
seen what they will do with it. The single fact that the Third 
Republic lived for sixty-five years with an unsatisfactory constitution, 
originally passed by one vote, makes it rash to predict that the 
new régime will be quickly overturned. But this at least can be 
said—that if the maintenance of the constitution requires the con- 
tinuance of government by three parties so ill-assorted as the Com- 
munists, Socialists and M.R.P., its chances of survival are small. 
The alliance between Communists and Socialists must always be 
uneasy so long as French Communist policy is closely linked with 
Russian Communist policy ; and the M.R.P. has already paid the 
penalty for its pretence of agreement with the other two by split- 
ting itself in half. It now has the choice of revising its views on 
the constitution to bring back its Gaullist supporters or of allying 
itself with the centre party, the Socialists. So much will be decided 
in the next month that it is unnecessary as well as impossible to 
prophesy the outcome now. On November roth a National Assembly 
will be elected with a possible life of five years. It is possible to 
hope, but not to expect, that it will produce a cohesive Government. 
It may amend the constitution, after a referendum, but since the one 
thing the French people really are sick of is frequent visits to the 
polls, no early change is likely. General de Gaulle does not budge 
an inch from his demand for a stronger executive than the constitution 
permits. But he also hates dictatorship and respects legal process. 
Consequently he must either retire or wait for France to call him 
back in her own way—and General de Gaulle knows how to wait. 


The Trade Talks Progress 

The international talks on trade and employment have quietly 
entered upon their second stage, with a speech from the President 
of the Board of Trade which presented to the representatives of 
the seventeen greatest trad ng countries (excluding only the U.S.S.R., 
which decided not to attend) the arguments which he has already 
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stated at the preliminary conference of British Commonwealth coun- 
tries. The speech had the clear common-sense note which is charac- 
teristic of Sir Stafford Cripps’s pronouncements on economic policy. 
It pointed to the benefits of trade expansion and to the dangers of 
economic nationalism, restriction and tariff competition, which had 
so much to do with the disturbed conditions of the inter-war period 
and with the origins of the war itself. Such argument as there is 
at the conference is less likely to be about the aims of policy than 
about the means of attaining them, though the Czechoslovak repre- 
sentative may question the aims themselves, following the recent 
Russian support for a policy of economic exclusiveness on the Danube. 
The lead has been taken by the United States, whose ideas are 
embodied in the “Proposals for Consideration by an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment” issued last December and 
put into the pseudo-legalistic form so dear to Americans in a draft 
charter for an International Trade Organisation. The British 
Government agrees in general with the first document, but can hardly 
swallow all the particulars of the second. It would indeed be foolish 
to exchange one kind of unfree trade for another, which would be 
the effect of accepting this American constitution for world trade. 
The Americans’ knowledge and experience of international trade is 
really insufficient to justify their taking a rigid stand on the charter. 
In any case, what matters most is the aim of the American proposals, 
which is trade expansion, and is therefore coincident with the British 
aim. The Tory spokesmen, who are once more polishing up the 
rusty armour of protectionism and voicing the most sinister and 
hostile suspicions of American motives, would do well to ask them- 
selves which they prefer—competitive restriction through tariffs or 
competitive expansion through trade. They might also notice, when 
assuming responsibility for the British Empire, that the American 
proposals cut right across the Imperial fabric, the Canadians being in 
favour of them and the Australians against. 


The Moslems’ Decision 

The decision of the Moslem League to join the interim Governs 
ment in India will be received with satisfaction, but it must for the 
moment be a qualified satisfaction. This is not the national coali- 
tion Cabinet, consisting of individual members of different parties 
rising above their party divisions in the interests of the nation, but 
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rather the introduction of a communal bloc, whose presence will 
inevitably have the effect of emphasising also the communal aspect 
of the Hindu membership of the Cabinet. It is on the whole regret- 
table that the Moslem leader, Mr. Jinnah, has decided, unlike the 
Congress leader, Pandit Nehru, to remain outside the Cabinet and 
reserve himself for political organisation in the country, and the 
unexpected action of the Moslem League in including in its list the 
name of Mr. Mondal, who is not a Moslem at all, but a leader of the 
Depressed Classes, is bound to cause considerable annoyance in 
Congress circles, Hindu representation in the Cabinet being regarded 
as a matter for Congress alone. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
India now has a Government in which the two great communities 
are adequately represented, and it must be hoped that the mere fact 
of facing of political problems together will generate a spirit of 
co-operation that will extend gradually from the Cabinet room to the 
country. Whatever strains such co-operation involves will be short- 
lived, for this, after all, is only an interim Administration and pre- 
parations for the meeting of the Constituent Assembly which will 
give India a permanent constitution are well advanced. Meanwhile, 
whatever the anxieties it inspires, the step now taken is definitely a 
step forward. 


The Truman Tragedy 

Mr. Truman’s capacity for making mistakes is apparently infinite, 
and the depths to which he will sink in the ineffective pursuit of 
party gain bottomless. His latest broadcast announcing the removal 
of price controls on meat and foreshadowing the end of all such 
controls in the United States demonstrates his few vices perfectly, 
for the depressing thing about the President is not that he makes a 
great variety of mistakes, but that he keeps on making the same 
mistakes. As usual, this one will do him no good whatever at the 
elections, for the Republicans can argue that meat has vanished from 
the American market not because Congress itself originally smashed 
the controls, but because Mr. Truman declared his intention of put- 
ting the controls back, thus inducing the producers to flood the 
market when prices were high and starve it when prices went down 
again. As for the Democrats, they are to a great extent the urban 
consumers of meat who suffer alike from the present shortage and 
the coming high prices. ‘That is the farcical element in all Mr. 
Truman’s economic decisions—they please his Republican opponents 
and displease his Own Democratic colleagues. But the situation also 
has its tragic side. Food prices in general will now give another 
upward heave, and wages have already shown the first signs of follow- 
ing them. The pathetic pretence that rents can be kept down will 
be as quickly removed as the earlier pretence that the wall of price 
control would hold after the first breaches were made in it last 
July. If America avoids inflation on a dangerous scale—dangerous to 
the whole world—it will be despite President Truman, not because 
of him. And if the Democrats manage by some miracle to erect any 
sort of control of Congress after the November elections it will be for 
the same reason. Mr, Truman’s selection for the office of Vice- 
President remains President Roosevelt’s greatest mistake. 


The War in China 
inese republic last week was 


The thirty-fifth anniversary of the Cl 
lishi nilitary control over all 


i 
observed by the Government re-establishing 1 
civilian administrations and making all male Chinese between 18 and 
45 eligible for military conscription. China is now on a war footing. 
These measures coincide with further sweeping military successes by 
the Nationalist forces, he important city of 
1 which the Communists had threatened to defend tll the last 





who have captured 





Ka ga 

man. However, threats are notoriously ineffective against the weight 
of massed equipment, and since General Chiang Kai-shek can rely 
on almost unlimited supplies of American munitions it is difficult to 


see how the poorly-armed Communists can hope to halt the Kuomin- 
tang forces. It would, however, be an over-simplification of the 
situation to consider the civil war as being a struggle between Govern- 
ment forces and rebels, between Nationalists and Communists, 
between Right and Left. Although General Chiang Kai-shek can rely 
on the powerful support of the United States and the Communists 
are, to a lesser degree, dependent on help from Moscow, it is doubtful 
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whether either the Government claim to be “ national” or thei 
opponents’ claim to be “ Communist” would bear serious pete 
tion. As correspondence in The Spectator has suggested, there js 
evidence that much of the policy of General Chiang Kai-shek is 
dictated by reactionary and corrupt sections of his party. On the 
other hand the principal demands of the Communists are for agrarian 
reform ensuring the rights of the small-holder and a broadening of 
the Government to incorporate more liberal elements, So long, 
however, as the Kuomintang forces continue to enjoy military SUCCESS 
and so long as the Communists refuse, in the face of continuing 
military defeat, to modify their minimum demands, so long will civil 
war continue. Meanwhile, there is a virtual break-down of norm 
life throughout the country and trade is practically at a standstill 
China, incapable of playing her proper réle as a great power, js in 
serious danger of ultimately becoming the scene of an ideological 
tug-of-war on a scale far greater than at present. 


Winter Coal 

If facing the facts would keep us warm in the coming months we 
should have little reason to complain. In his speech in the House of 
Commons on. Wednesday Mr. Shinwell put all relevant facts and 
figures before the House, and it will save confusion if his various 
other utterances are regarded as withdrawn from circulation and this 
substantive statement is taken as a new starting-point. There was stil] 
a gap of 5,c00,000 tons between what was needed at the end of this 
month and what would be available. Production in September had 
begun to rise slightly after “ the orgy of holidays” and it might be 
that the gap would be reduced, but at the best stocks in hand would 
always be well below safety-level. The result is that if we get through 
it will not be because production is what it ought to be, but because 
economies are what they ought not to have to be. The hard fact is 
that the men who are needed in the mines are not there, and the men 
who are there are not working as they should. Justifying a figure 
he had recently quoted, the Minister said that with 700,000 men “ with 
effective employment” he would get all the coal he wanted. But 
seeing that absenteeism stands at present at the rate of 1§ per cent. 
there are never more than 600,000 men working at one time. What 
is most discouraging is the grossly selfish refusal of the National 
Union of Mineworkers to allow even 200 trained Polish miners to 
enter the industry ; while that spirit prevails there is little room for 
optimism about the future. It is no doubt true that the miners are 
doing less work because through the shortage of consumer goods they 
have little to spend their money on ; but that simply means that the 
fact that the whole prosperity of their country depends on their efforts 
counts with them for nothing at all. There is no question that the 
average miner of today is a different type from the miner of a genen- 
tion ago, and the country is greatly the poorer for it. Mechanisation 
may remedy some of the practical effects of that, but. the psychological 
problem remains, and its solution is hard to foresee. 


The Railways’ Future 

The four railway companies’ latest statement on their future, con- 
tained in a pamphlet issued last week-end, is so clear and reasonable 
that it is almost a pity that it contains the assertion that they 
have had “one main object in view, the public interest.” For 
railway companies also have a duty to their shareholders, and it 
would be rash to assume that that duty will never clash with their 
duty to the public. But the fact that this is a statement of one 
aspect of the transport question does not destroy its value, even 
a question which has never been squarely put before the public 
because it has been almost exclusively discussed from the point a 
view of particular interests. The railway companies’ pamphlet does 
include the only two points that really matter at this stage. It 
rightly states that there is no prima facie case for nationalisation, 
and it rightly argues that there should be a public inquiry into the 
whole question before proposals are laid before Parliament. The 
problems of railway economics are extraordinarily complex and 
have had singularly little objective discussion. The Salter Report 
discussed, but failed to settle, the question of the right method of 
allocating road and track costs. (In fact, the L.N.E.R.’s suggestion, 
issued at the’ same time as the four companies’ statement, thar 
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railway lines should be bought by the State and then leased to the 
companies, is the most helpful so far.) The principles of rate- 
fixing are the subject of an enormous and quite inconclusive litera- 
ture. The experiments made in this country in fixing a proper 
financial return to the companies have been messy in principle and 
have not worked in practice. Ciearly, the whole question needs an 
jmpartial and expert inquiry, and so far the railway companies 
have shown more willingness to submit themselves to it than those 
members of the Government who, for undiscoverable reasons, have 
set their hearts on nationalisation. 


Helpless Children 


The Report of the Care of Children Committee, presided over by 
Miss Myra Curtis, is almost as valuable for the light it casts on the 
deplorable conditions under which homeless children are maintained 
today in some public institutions as for the specific proposals it makes 
for remedying evils that stand urgently in need of remedy. It must 
not, of course, be supposed that all institutions are as bad as some 
of those described in detail in this Report, but the manifestly and 
incontestably bad are obviously numerous enough to raise a very 
pointed question. Why did the thousands of persons who must 
have been thoroughly familiar with these conditions and could per- 
fectly easily have called public attention to them never do so? Now 
the Curtis Committee has let in the light of day, and sweeping 
changes must inevitably result. Administratively, the principal change 
proposed is that all the children concerned—some 125,000 altogether, 
mainly in Local Authority Institutions, Voluntary Homes and Foster 
Homes—shall become the responsibility of local authorities working 
through special ad hoc committees, and with responsibility at the 
centre co-ordinated by a special department of the Home Offfice or 
the Ministry of Health or of Education. These “deprived” children 
include the illegitimate, orphans, those removed from their own 
homes by the courts, and the mentally or physically defective. As a 
general principle, the Committee lays it down, no doubt rightly, that 
suitable foster homes provide the best method of treatment, with 
voluntary institutions second and public institutions last. But it 
may be difficult in many localities to find sufficient foster homes of 
the right kind, particularly since the Committee seems hesitant about 
admitting the principle that the foster-mother should receive some 
small payment for her trouble over and above the bare cost of main- 
tenance. The fact that responsibility is divided between several 
Government Departments must not be made the excuse for any delay 
whatever in giving practical effect to the Curtis Committee’s 
proposals. 


The Lag in Recruiting 

Even those who had most reason to expect few results from the 
recent recruiting campaign must have been startled by the figures 
quoted by the Under-Secretary for War in the House of Lords on 
Monday. In the Regular Army, said Lord Pakenham, 4,000 recruits 
a month are needed. In September last 1,868 were obtained. Anyone 
who has had any personal experience of the problem will have no 
difficulty in suggesting a dozen cogent reasons why the gap between 
intention and attainment is so disturbing. What is much less easy 
is to find a quick and practical means of closing it. Welcome as is 
the long overdue improvement in Service conditions it would be 
mistakenly optimistic to believe that this alone is enough to provide 
aremedy. Nor would it be any more correct to attribute the failure 
to the introduction of conscription, which may have resulted, it is 
suggested, in encouraging people to believe that voluntary recruitment 
is no longer necessary. A man, contrary to music-hall tradition, does 
not serve with the colours out of any patriotic motives, but because 
it provides him with a congenial profession. What is now necessary 
is t0 broaden that appeal and, paradoxically, the first step is the 
betterment of conditions existing when a man reaches the end of his 
service, At present too many have good reason to fear the conse- 
quences of being thrown on the labour-market as ex-Servicemen. 
What is immediately essential is that the Government should take 
steps to ensure employment for a man who has given the best years 
of his life for his country but who has still many useful years ahead 
of him. It is his minimum right that those years should not, as is 
now too often the case, be wasted, 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


TECHNIQUE and tactics are as important in the House of Commons 
as in other arenas of conflict; and this week’s proceedings have 
provided two interesting illustrations. The first was on the Closed 
Shop issue, the second on the Coal Debate. The Conservative 
Opposition at their Conference at Blackpool showed unmistakably 
their wish to raise the closed shop issue early and often. The first 
efforts, at question-time last week, were not very successful, Mr. 
Isaacs breaking contact without much difficulty, if perhaps with no 
great dignity. But one of the merits of our Parliamentary system is 
that controversial matter, expelled by the Ministerial fork, can nearly 
always return by some alternative route. There are debates on the 
Adjournment, on the Consolidated Fund Bill, and other convenient 
opportunities for guerilla warfare. 
* * o - 


Mr. Harry Strauss did not even have to wait for one of these 
opportunities. Mr. Isaacs on Monday was asking the House to 
approve the Motion relating to the Fair Wages Clause in Govern- 
ment contracts. In the main the matter was non-controversial. But 
in a two-word Amendment Mr. Strauss was able to raise the ques- 
tion of the closed shop and loose the winds of controversy on the 
calm waters of the debate. The storm, of course, has not blown 
itself out: indeed, this was really only a preliminary squall, as 
obviously this matter must in the end be debated, not as a side-wind, 
but fair and square and head-on. The unsatisfactory part of the 
debate was the apparent unwillingness of Mr. Isaacs and Mr. Ness 
Edwards either to disentangle themselves altogether from the horns 
of the dilemma, obligingly provided by Mr. Strauss and his friends, 
or to plant themselves firmly and uncompromisingly upon either 
horn. The effect of the Amendment was to substitute for the words 
“ trade unions ” the words “ any trade union ” in the clause requiring 
the contractors “ to recognise the freedom of the workpeople to be 
members of trade unions,” and the dilemma in which Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter put the Government was this. If the Government thought 
that the Amendment made no difference presumably they would 
accept it, aS unambiguous phraseology is clearly preferable to 
ambiguous. If it did make a difference, the Government should 
explain whether it was their intention to make the closed shop possible 
in the works of contractors engaged on Government contracts. 

x + * * 


To some extent this was a lawyers’ debate. Now opinions are 
sharply divided on the merits of lawyers as politicians. It is a point 
that I have always found interesting ; and I try to view it as objec- 
tively as I can. The general truth, I think, is that they are first-class 
debaters and only—with some notable exceptions—second-class 
political thinkers. This debate certainly provided evidence in favour 
of the former contention. Mr. Strauss, Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, and 
Mr. Hogg from the Opposition benches, and Mr. Silverman from 
below the gangway, all made excellent, well-pointed speeches, and 
all are lawyers, the first three from the more talkative branch of the 
profession and Mr. Silverman a very talkative member of the junior 


branch. 
* . « * 


The other illustration of Parliamentary tactics was furnished by 
the skilful Mr. Shinwell, in Wednesday’s coal debate. Having won 
the toss, he elected to put Captain Crookshank in to bat first, a 
device perhaps borrowed from his former fellow-guerilla, Mr. Bevan. 
This was shrewdly done, because Captain Crookshank, while for- 
midable in opening, is positively devastating in reply. Despite Mr. 
Shinwell’s reversal of the logical order of precedence, the House had 
a very good Parliamentary afternoon. Captain Crookshank is an 
experienced gadfly of debate. His stings may not be mortal, but 
they are wounding, and implanted with an artistry of timing and 
precision. Mr. Shinwell is also a very able Parliamentary debater, 
and on this occasion was all the better by reason of avoiding his twin 
besetting sins of over-confidence and bad temper. In my view, he 
was right in the centre of the target when he defined the central 
problem as being one of making the industry attractive to those 
engaged in it. Success in that undertaking is surely the condition of 
maximum output. D. C. W. S. 
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AFTER 


R. MOLOTOV has spoken his last word at the Paris Con- 
ference and it was the same as his first. The treaty drafts 
as drawn up by the Council of Foreign Ministers should not be 
altered. When the conference recommended changes, the changes 
were bad. When the Conference suggested no change, Mr. Molotov 
was pleased. But he never has liked this Conference and he likes 
it no better in retrospect than he did in prospect. He tried to 
postpone it and he failed. It has not improved the treaties and 
so, says Mr. Molotov, he has been proved right. The whole thing 
was really a mistake. The trouble with Mr. Molotov’s kind of 
consistency is that it must be entirely accepted or entirely rejected. 
It is the consistency of Marxist doctrine, which proves itself right 
by selecting those features of a given situation which are con- 
sistent with itself. It is the consistency of the complete bureaucrat 
whose plans have been so perfected that any modification of a 
part upsets the whole. And it is almost certainly fatal to inter- 
national agreement, which cannot avoid compromise. It may 
seriously be doubted whether a generally acceptable peace settle- 
ment is possible while Mr. Molotov remains the Soviet Foreign 
Minister. But the search must go on, and while it does the policy 
which Mr. Molotov represents remains a formidable obstacle. 
The Paris Conference and the meeting of the Big Four which 
preceded it have shown how not to do it. Impatience, violent 
speeches and recriminations do not get results. They merely pro- 
pagate themselves and smother what chances of agreement exist. 
The procedure question, which occupied so much time at Paris, 
is a case in point. Mr. Molotov first raised it at a time when the 
Big Four seemed to be ending their preparatory conference in 
relative harmony. It will be remembered that the general reaction 
was one of impatience and disgust. But it turned out that Mr. 
Molotov was right. The question of procedure was crucial, and 
however unacceptable Mr. Molotov’s ideas on it may have been, 
the question itself could not be shunted into a siding. Quite 
possibly a little more patience in the Council of Foreign Ministers 
might have saved a lot of time at the Paris Conference. Mr. Bevin, 
indeed, seems now to have satisfied himself that patience and care 
hold more hopeful possibilities than impatience. Mr. Byrnes has 
shown less willingness to change his methods, though there may 
be some significance in the fact that he delegated the last displays 
of American toughness to Senator Vandenberg, who is a 
Republican and will support this policy with fewer doubts at the 
forthcoming American Congressional elections. Again, the later 
stages of the Conference produced fewer outbursts from the smaller 
Powers, of the sort which so upset the early sessions and which, 
in the colder light of retrospect, seem to have overlooked the fact 
that even the smallest Power may sometimes be wrong. And 
finally the Yugoslavs, who outdid all others for completely im- 
possible behaviour, could only in the end withdraw from the 
Conference after having laid up for themselves a store of ill-will. 
Judged purely by results, violent methods certainly were wrong. 
Far from softening Mr. Molotov, they hardened him. 

That is not to say that Mr. Molotov is right in his aims and 
methods. His aims are still not declared and his methods are 
repugnant to Western minds. But the major issues are bigger 
than Mr. Molotov. First there is the need to avert another war. 
One statement which has acquired for itself the semblance of 
truth by virtue of constant repetition is that the U.S.S.R. will take 
five years to catch up with the U.S.A. in the production of atomic 
These are five years of grace which must be used in 
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weapons. 


persuading all concerned, and not least the Russians, that atomic 
war has no rewards—only punishments. It 


may be that the 
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PARIS 


Russians are impervious to persuasion. It may be that they really 
believe that war is inevitable between the Communist Powers and 
the Capitalist Powers. It may be that Mr. Stalin’s recent statement 
was just eyewash. But to assume that it was is to assume the 
inevitability of Armageddon and so to out-Marx the Marxists, 
The lessons in method learned at Paris must be given a trial in 
New York, if only as part of the process of exhausting all the 
resources of peaceful converse. 

Unfortunately, much more was learned at Paris about how, and 
how not, to behave than about what, and what not, to do. But 
was that not inevitable? Many observers pointed out, when the 
Paris Conference was beginning, that its subject matter was of 
secondary importance. Neither singly nor collectively did the 
treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Finland 
threaten or confirm the possibility of European peace. The question 
of Trieste, which has been regarded as the central issue at Paris, 
is not in itself the kind of question on which Great Powers go to 
war—or if they do, as in the case of Danzig in 1939, it is only 
because a war situation has been created on other grounds. The 
question of the freedom of navigation on the Danube, which in 
itself might be regarded as even more important than Trieste, 
finally achieved significance at Paris as the issue which provoked 
the Russians to declare in favour of economic nationalism. That 
fact again confirms the early impressions of many observers, jn- 
cluding The Spectator, that the Paris Conference was more im- 
portant for the basic attitudes it revealed than for the territorial 
questions it set out to decide. 

Now the time for exercises in method is ending. On November 
4th the four Foreign Ministers will meet in New York to settle 
the final treaties of peace with the five countries whose affairs were 
discussed at Paris. Mr. Molotov must then reveal how far he 
will go in pressing Russian claims and Russian policies, for it is 
unthinkable that the Big Four will agree at all points. Then on 
November 20th they will meet to discuss Germany. It is here 
that method and subject matter are fused to produce the issues 
which cannot be settled without planting the seeds of war or peace 
in Europe. This meeting will be preliminary. It may not be 
until January, when the main talks on Germany begin, probably 
in London, that the issue will finally be joined. In the meantime 
the General Assembly of the United Nations will have met, and 
no doubt will have thrown some further light on the veto question. 
But the really crucial immediate decisions will be those derived 
from the parallelogram of forces represented by the Big Four. 

Consequently the exact relationship between these four Powers 
is a matter of first-class importance and one which has received 
singularly little careful analysis recently. It has been too easily 
assumed that Russia stands on one side and the U.S.A., Britain 
and France on the other. It is too easily forgotten that less than a 
year ago Britain found herself alone at one end of the see-saw 
with Russia at the other end, the United States slipping away from 
the British end, and France exercising very little weight at all. 
It has been noticed, but not sufficiently clearly, that the influence 
of France on the discussions of the Big Four has grown steadily 
and may become simultaneously greater and completely changed 
in character if France votes herself a Communist Government at 
the election of November roth. Finally no really careful assessment 
has been made of the effect on Anglo-American relations of the 
trade talks which began in London on Tuesday and will be con- 
tinued next spring, after the American Congressional elections, 
which themselves may have a noticeable effect on the still rather 
unstable foreign policy of the United States. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 

The existing cleavage between East and West and the ultimate 
necessity for European integration are the major long-term forces 
and there must be a period of mutual pushing and pulling between 
them, continually distorted by the growing, but uncertain and 
largely experimental, influence of the United States. It would, in 
short, be unpardonably rash, in the light of recent history, to 
assume that the present three to one relationship among the Big 
Four is stable. It is equally certain that the crucial question of the 
settlement of Germany will provide the most exacting test of the 
real nature of their relations with each other. How long can the 


A SPECTATOR’S 


HERE will be general relief that the long-drawn ordeal of Nurem- 

berg is over at last—the end synchronising, by a strange coinci- 
dence, almost to an hour with the conclusion of the Peace Conference 
in Paris (though the Conference was not concerned, of course, with 
peace with Germany). Goering’s suicide will secure him a halo in his 
own country, and seems to have won him a good deal of involuntary 
admiration here. The details of how the prisoners spent their 
last hours—volunteered, apparently, by one of the prison officials— 
were, I suppose, inevitable, but we could well have been spared them. 
And there was something utterly indecent about an interview with 
Frau Goering about whether she was going to retain her surname, 
and what she was going to tell her child about the child’s father. All 
this is the result, not of inherent journalistic vice, but of newspaper 
competition Every paper and every news agency wants to outdo 
every other. Normally that is all to the good and the public is well 
served by it, but it may result on occasion in grave lapses from 
decency. Most papers would be willing to enter into a self-denying 
ordinance in such matters, but it would not be easy to put into clear 
words the heads of a reasonable agreement. It would be well worth 
while to attempt that, all the same. To revert to Nuremberg, the 
unanimity with which the House of Commons applauded the Prime 
Minister’s assurance that there would be no film of the actual execu- 
tions, and his expression of his own hope that still photographs of 
the dead bodies would not be published, was notable and welcome. 

* * + * 

The death of Sir Percy Bates cast an inevitable gloom over the 
sailing of the ‘Queen Elizabeth. News of it was received with 
special regret by the large number of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament who went to Southampton on Saturday to spend some four 
hours at the invitation of the Cunard and White Star Company 
viewing the Queen Elizabeth before she went into regular service, 
after her war achievements, five days later. Sir Percy Bates, on 
behalf of the company, replied most capably to the toast of its health 
moved by the Lord Chancellor. Lord Jowitt’s speech, indeed, was, 
apart from the incomparable ship herself, the feature of the day’s 
events. It may be going tco far to say that it was incapable of 
improvement—few speeches attain ideal perfection—but at any rate 
it was singularly hard to see what room for improvement there was. 
The observation that “ Like the Queen of Sheba I can say ‘ the half 
had not been told me,’ but after the hospitality extended to us since 
we came on board I cannot go on to add ‘ there is no spirit in me’” 
was only one of a dozen like it. As for the vessel herself a very cursory 
acquaintance with her is enough to drive home the conviction that 
even at equal cost sea-travel will hold its own easily enough with 
air-travel, except with a certain-number of uncomfortable people 
who are never not in a hurry. 

* * . + 

Every time he speaks in public General Eisenhower makes it clear 
how much more he is than a great commander. His response at 
the luncheon after he had been given his honorary degree at Cam- 
bridge (in company with Field Marshal Montgomery) last Friday 
could hardly have been bettered. The reminder that Marathon and 
Salamis should live in history, not as great strategic triumphs but 
lor the service they rendered in the defence of the greatest civilisa- 
tion the world had then known, paved the way for a generous appre- 
ciation of British culture and the debt that the whole world, not 
least the speaker’s own country, owed to it. The claim that never in 
history had two armies and their commanders worked in such com- 
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French desire for a weak and divided Germany be squared with the 
British and American desire for a Germany which, however weak, 
will pay her way and relieve them of the burden of control and 
assistance? How long will the Americans’ wish to get their soldiers 
out of Europe (despite Mr. Byrnes’s brave words to the contrary) 
stand the strain of the French and British conviction that a long 
occupation is inevitable? The discussions on Germany will turn 
a searchlight on these issues which will show up every joint and 
strain in the mutual relations of the Big Four. We must be quite 
sure that we are ready to face what the light reveals. 


NOTEBOOK 


plete and unshadowed harmony as the British and the American 
in the last war raised interesting questions in the mind of anyone 
who had lately been studying (as I happen to have been doing) 
the great collaboration of Marlborough and Prince Eugene. 

7 * + 7 
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It is hard lines on Mr. Bellenger that the first question of any 
importance he has had to handle as Secretary of State should be the 
sentences on the paratroopers at Kluang. His first statement, before 
the report on the legal aspects of the trial, was clear, firm and impres- 
sive, and his action in quashing the convictions when the Judge- 
Advocate-General’s ruling on the irregularities at the trial had been 
received was taken with laudable promptitude. But no one can think 
the present situation anything but profoundly unsatisfactory. The 
men have not been found not guilty. Some, if not all, of them were 
unquestionably guilty of a grave military offence, but no one knows 
which, or how many ; and all, however guilty, are to go unpunished. 

“he reasons for that—the irregularities disclosed in the court-martial 
proceedings—are disturbing in the extreme. Evidence was taken from 
spokesmen of groups, instead of from individuals ; the Judge Advocate 
at the trial misdirected the court in law as to the bearing of the 
evidence on individual cases and he failed to deal with the case of 
each accused individually on the basis of the facts of that particular 
Incidentally there was only one defending officer for all the 
243 men. The Judge Advocate at the trial has yet to be heard in his 
own defence. Meanwhile the one good feature of the whole affair is 
the Secretary of State’s decision to appoint a strong committee to go 
into the whole question of court-martial procedure, which clearly 


case. 


needs a wholesale overhaul. 
* 7 7 * 

So our new coins are to be not nickel but cupro-nickel. That leaves 
Canada, where nickel comes from, a little discontented. But every 
cloud has its cupro-nickel lining, and South Africa, where copper 
comes from, ought to be quite happy. Going off silver fortunately 
means something very different from going off gold, silver being legal 
tender only up to 40s. Cupro-nickel will be subject to the same 
restriction. The Conservative spokesman in the debate on the 
Coinage Bill on Tuesday did his duty as a good party man in deploring 
the passage of a coinage which, according to him, dated back to Offa 
of Mercia 1,200 years ago, but the average citizen will be little worried 
by the change even if he notices it. I doubt, in fact, whether he will. 
I have been looking at specimens of the new coins, and the difference 
between them and freshly-minted silver could be detected only by 
a semi-expert. A nickel shilling will buy all that a silver shilling 
can (about fivepence-worth) ; and that is what concerns you and me. 

* * * * 

It is of some interest to observe that Germans are joining the 
French Foreign Legion in considerable numbers, and that the Legion 
is quite ready to welcome them. Indeed, a receiving-centre has been 
opened at Kehl, on the German bank of the Rhine, opposite Stras- 
bourg. The motives of the recruits are no doubt various, the principal 
one being probably the desire to get well clothed and fed. Not more 
than 25 per cent. of Germans will be accepted in any Legion regiment, 
and it looks as though that limit would be easily reached. It should 
be possible enough to absorb 25 per cent. in the general mass, especi- 
ally since two rules are implacably enforced—only French must be 
The Legion regiments serve 
present in Indo-China 

JANUS. 


spoken and all political talk is banned 


not in France but overseas: there are three at 


ind others in North Africa. 
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COMMUNISM IN PRACTICE 


ALAN BULLOCK 


Begg week, in an article on Communist theory, I pointed out that 
the most important question which the Communist thinks you 
can ask about any society is: What is its economic structure? Who 
owns the means of production? But when you come to analyse Com- 
munism itself in practice, the most obvious fact about it is a political 
fact—the exercise of political power by the Communist Party. The 
group of Communist-controlled States in the world today exhibit 
great differences in their social structure and wide variations in their 
economic practice. They share, however, one common characteristic: 
in all of them, from Albania to Mongolia, the Communist Party 
exercises a monopoly of real power 

This choice of a political rather than an economic feature by which 
to characterise Communism in practice is not so surprising as it 
might appear at first sight. For Communist doctrine has always 
taught that it is only by the seizure and maintenance of a power 
without checks that a radical programme of economic and social 
reform can be carried out. Moreover, according to the classical 
Marxist view, none of the countries in which the Communists have 
seized power (including the Russia of 1917) was ripe for such a 
development. All of them were peasant countries, in which industry 


was little developed and an industrial working-class represented only 
a small minority of the population. The Communists, far from being 


swept into power by a class-conscious proletarian revolution in any 
coup d’état in the confusion of 
In Russia in 


19017 their programme showed an opportunist disregard for Com- 


of these countries, in fact staged a 








war and Mlapse, a 


id seized power for themselves 
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campaign against Mikolajczyk in Poland and the trial of the Arch- 
bishop of Zagreb are illustrations of this hostility. The Party tolerates 
no rival organisations and no rival élites, realising that discontent only 
becomes dangerous when it is organ‘sed and finds leaders, ; 
: All this is no more than a generalised picture of conditions in the 
Communist-controlled states of Eastern Europe. Chapter and verse 
can be found for it in a hundred d:fferent accounts from corre- 
spondents who have lived and travelled in the Soviet Union, Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria,. But one point is often missed in these accounts, 
The real Communist would neither dissent from nor be shocked by 
the account I have given. For tactical reasons, the propaganda 
designed for sentimental “ fellow-travellers” in the West is pitched 
in a different key, but the comment of the convinced Communist 
would be this: “ Admittedly, we have to use rough methods, but we 
use them with a purpose. What does the suffering of a few individuals 
matter when it is a case of laying the foundations of a new order of 
Society, and of securing social justice for whole classes hitherto 
denied it? The present régimes in Eastern Europe, even in the Soviet 
Union, do not represent Communism in practice, but the temporary 
dictatorship which is the necessary preliminary to establishing Com- 
munist society. The suffering and injustice inevitable in a revolu- 
tionary upheaval are justified by what we are attempting to do, which 
is nothing less than to refashion the whole of human society and its 
relationships.” 








That is a strong argument—if you accept the Communist’s two 
assumptions—the materialist assumption that the way to solve 
human problems is by solving the problems of social and economic 
organisation, the revolutionary assumption that you can take short 
human development and impose solutions by force. Here js 
the crux of the matter. For if you accept those assumptions, you 
may verv well accept the Communist’s claim that Communism in 

} 


1 
practice means for the moment a transitional! period of dictatorship, 
7 


mete ta 
cuis i 


t 
but eventually a free, just and equal society. Suppose, however, that 


’ th > a } t The unl] take sery 
uu don’t accept those assumptions. Then you will take a ver 


nt view of what Communism means in practice. Roug! 
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is. he difficult business with a revolution is not to Start it, 

bring it to a successful end. The Communist never feels sure enough 
the success of his own revolution to relax the pressure from above 

nd trust people to keep the pattern of be 
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re, Communism means in practice, not a 
y the Party as the prelude to a Golden Age, 


finitely prolonged. Instead of the aboli- 
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ferentiation of classes begins to take place, 
r crystallises. Instead of the abolition of the 
State, the power of the State is vastly increased, and checks upon its 
exercise are removed. Instead of self-government a rigidly centralised 


Such a dictatorship may well 


bureaucratic control is established. 








Carry out reforms. (After all, Napoleon established the 
urriere ouverte aux talents and the Code In certain circumstances, 
may well win popular support. In Russia, for instance, where the 


Soviet régime has raised the general standard of living and education, 
mscious- 


s associated with a great development of nationai selt-c 





d oO power, it clearly has won such support. 
At best, the ( in practice is an enlightened 
otism ; at its worst, a corrupt and oppressive gang rule. But all 
me it is faced, like every form of arbitrary rule, with the problem 


to stabilise itself. How the Communist régimes in Russia and 
rope will solve that problem—by compromise, b} 

e, or (as the Communist believes) by the establishment of 4 
t interesting and urgent questions 
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THE 


GERMAN BALANCE-SHEET 


T has always been the declared intention of the British Government 
that executive authority in the British occupied zone of Germany 
should be handed over to the Germans, with the British exercising 
only control. The transfer is supposed to take place at the end of 
this year, So now is an opportune time to strike a balance-sheet to 
date. The Allies’ aims, repeatedly emphasised, were to destroy 
Nazism utterly and make Germany incapable again of war, but also to 
enable the German people, after @ue punishment, to “ work their 
passage home ” by being the hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
their victims—and to work hard on repairing the damage to Europe 
they had done. Meanwhile, they were to acquire the Four Freedoms 
and build up for themselves a democratic society. 

On defeating and occupying Germany we found all industry badly 
battered and at a standstill, a completely smashed transport system, 
a collapsed administration, urban life and services largely destroyed, 
and disease and famine threatening—especially in the British zone, 
which was the most industrialised and worst destroyed and least food- 
producing. In the first few months, therefore, drastic emergency 
measures had to be taken, which achieved notable results. Thus, in 
spite of destroyed sewage systems, millions of refugees, dispersed con- 
centration camps, &c., public health was maintained and epidemics 
prevented or checked. Some two and a-half million surrendered 
Wehrmacht were gradually dealt with, several million displaced 
persons repatriated, and a substantial residue settled in camps, larg 
numbers of homeless Germans somehow housed and over two million 
refugees from the East billeted, usable railway mileage raised from 
nil to some 7,500 miles, canals and a thousand bridges repaired, food 
rations maintained in spite of chaos, &c. All this was carried 
through efficient co-operation between military and civilian experts 
working on the simple basic principles of equity and common sense, 
and received the willing co-operation of the Germans. There is little 
wonder that towards the end of 1945 British prestige stood high and 
the ability of the democratic —_ to produce an irresistible military 
machine and then swiftly and effectively to tackle a formidable emer- 

ency appeared to be triumphantly vindicated. 

Our objectives on occupying Germany (in order of apparent political 
importance) were threefold: to disarm German industry, to maintain 
a moderate standard of living and to save the British taxpayer expense 
and maintain British prestige. These objectives differed in time. 
German economy had been so smashed that rearmament was impos- 
sible for a number of years, stocks were av ailable, and so with planning 
g-space for rebuilding a minimum standard of living was 
, but lack of food and its immediate political repercussions 
third objective urgent. hus, stocktaking should have been 
and practical it were in four dimensi« 
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will take a much larger and a much greater effort to bring industry 
back even to a moderate degree of reconstruction. Had a proper 
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up and frittering away of resources had jeopardised the situation 
Instead, all attention was concentrated in the ill-conceived and un- 


e Potter-Hyndley on coal exports from the Ruhr and 


report 


€ reparations and demilitarisation aspects of the Potsdam 
agreement (to the exclusion of the much more immediately impor 

economic-unity-of-Germany aspect), with the result that pe infusion 

2-blood, namely coal and steel, into a moribund German economy 

eglected. . Nevertheless, the longer this vital decision is delaved 

the more it will ultimately become necessary, because damaged plan 
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standing idle deteriorates with alarming rapidity, and the more use 
will have to be made of plant prohibited as possessing war-potential— 
which could have been much mitigated by proper planning. 

The situation now is so alarming that nothing short of a total cessa- 
tion of German coal exports for several months and the investment of 
this in the rehabilitation of German industry can prevent a 
collapse. The politi cal di culty of such a decision by the British 
authorities—as trustees of l resources of the vi Western 
zones—is great, but they ¢ no longer shirk it, because of the grow- 
ing menace of an unparalleled disaster, with incalculable political 
consequences. A result of this progressive deterioration of German 
industry is the continued financing of the zone by the British tax- 
payer to the tune of some £130 million gross annually (or some £50 
million more, if the scheme for higher rations is ade@.ed). As against 
these undated, interest-free credits for current needs (an unpardonable 
form of loan-financing) exports of natural produce—coal, timber, 
salt, potash—are somewhat optimistically estimated at £50 million. 
And yet the British zone has valuable assets for export trade in labour, 
skill, experience and plant capacity which could be made available, 
the aim being low consumpt ion of materials, easy machinery for 
importing raw materials for conversion, and a high degree of fabrica- 


coal 





The time factor is vital to prevent deterioration of idle plant and 
personnel ; it is useless to prepare export programmes .which are 
then deferred indefinitely for lack of decisions on vital practical 
points. Thus, earlier this year an export programme of close on £100 
million, involving the use of some imported materials and under 1} 
million tons of coal, was drawn up, but has made virtually no progress, 
being enmeshed in a tangle of complicated paper procedure, criticism, 
conflicting motives and obscure instructions. A galling aspect for 
the British taxpayer-consumer is that perhaps £20 million of con- 
sumers’ goods exports such as this country has been starved of for 
years could have made available (incidentally releasing some 
further British capacity tor exports). The Board of Trade, however, 


adopted the in 1compr ehensible attitude that “ Britain could not afford 


been 







luxury imports.” As Britain had already spent the money Ger- 
many’s trade deficit this argument can hardly sound convincing to 
the British consumer. The attitude of the other Allies is much 
The Russians are working German age jon for exports to 
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French attitude is th 
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alarming. Not only is there little resilience, to take advantage of 
any improvement, should it come, but if chaos should supervene, 
anything might be done by any small and determined clique knowing 
what it wanted and regardless of methods. Thus it has become now a 
question of political morale end no longer of economics, all the more 
dangerous because of the growing realisation by the Germans (and 
many other Europeans) that the police-state régime is gripping 
wide territories in Europe. The Germans—and other Europeans— 
know only too well what a police-state looks like, irrespective of 
whether it is red, brown or black, and a wave of antipathy to it has 
been sweeping Europe from East to West. If at this juncture the 
leading European democracy, Britain, cannot show the Germans 
conclusively that the democratic system has solid advantages in the 
end—even if it means much hard work—and guarantees the Four 
Freedoms, then it is certain that despair of our intentions will be 
final and none of our declarations will be believed. We are facing the 
imminent risk of not only penalising the British taxpayer, but—what 
is much more vital—jeopardising the British good name by belying 
our declarations and, above all, betraying the cause of democracy and 
the Four Freedoms for which the war was fought and won and in the 


name of which resistance movements throughout Europe so gallantly 


struggled. And all this for the sake of what? Cui bono? 

On the eve of handing executive authority to the Germans it is 
for the British Government to make clear in practical terms without 
shadow of doubt or delay its determination to lead morally and by 
example in peace as in war. It cannot.shelve its responsibility, but 
must show conclusively that none of its actions or intentions either 
assist the spread of the police state or allows economic chaos. 

Because that is a betrayal of the Four Freedoms. 


AN ELECTION ON MEAT 


By GUNTHER STEIN 


[Though this article written before President 
announcement on Monday that control of meat-prices would forth- 
with be abolished, it indtcates instructively the problem with which 
the President had to grapple.] 


was Truman’s 


New York 

United States has suddenly become a nation of 
During the last few weeks, meat shops have been 
empty as they never were before. Tens of thousands of workers in 
the meat industry draw unemployment benefit. The nation’s 
slaughter-houses and meat-markets are at a standstill for the first time 
in their history. All but a handful of people, who can still buy from 
the almost depleted black market, are without meat supplies, and so 
are even ‘the hospitals which, in some cases, are giving their patients 
horsemeat. Americans bitterly without meat, 
mainstay of their diet, especially at a time when the 


near- 


HE 


vegetarians 


vast 


resent having to go 
the traditional 
reconversion of their economy to peace conditions is supposed to be 
They are least three pounds of 


a week on an average and 


nearly completed. used to eating at 


meat had good, regular meat rations even 


during the war. They know that the country has huge herds of 
cattle, pigs and sheep, enough to provide them at least with a good 
part of the large quantities they normally consume. The meat 
“famine” is the main object of the people’s interests at present, 


of baseball at its seasonal height a close second, and 
with the fears of economic depression and 
international conflicts that may lead to war dimly in the background. 
Yet this does not mean that Americans are abandoning for the sake 
ippetites and their unquenchable thirst for 
the excitement of sport what interest they normally have in important 
On the contrary, the meat made 
them more politically minded. It has focussed their manifold political 

$s on one truly popular and symptomatic problem which is 
hotly discussed over every unsatisfying meal. For this is what the 
meat controversy implies: an issue of political principle, another 
climax of the intense American battle in which the powerful pressure 
groups of “free enterprise” are ranged against the defenders of a 
* state controlled ” economy that aims, as the New Deal did, 


with the drama 


ever-present growing 


vf their unsatisfied meat 
controversy has 


political matters. 


worrie 


mildly 
at a reasonable measure of economic stability and social progress. 


The nation-wide controversy about the missing steaks and chops 
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and sausages is so central to America’s current economic and political 
problems that it gives the character of “ Meat Elections” to . 
present contest over the composition of the new Congress which - 
to be elected on November 7th. The history of the Me€at Crisis i 
an object lesson on the course of the economic and political Struggle 
in the post-war United States, Last June, a Congress majority 
influenced by the mighty advocates of a “ free economy ” and ignor- 
ing the protests of the man in the street, destroyed the Government's 
price-control organisation, which was to tide the country over the 
inflationary dangers of the last phase of transition to peace economy 
Suddenly freed from all restricflons, the farmers and especially the 
powerful meat concerns made the best of their opportunity and raised 
prices to unparalle'ed heights. The bewildered consumers, while 
loudly protesting against the rapidly rising cost of living, bought 
whatever meat came on the market. Without realising it, they con- 
sumed three to four months’ normal supplies in two months. But 
their angry outcries against the abolition of the Office of Price 
Administration continued. The mood of the people augured jl] for 
the re-election of both Republican and Democratic Congressmen 
responsible for the premature end of government controls. After 
two months of anarchical “freedom” for producers and merchanis, 
Congress half-heartedly reinstated the Office of Price Administration 
and reimposed a weakened price control on meat. 


The big meat concerns and a good part of the farmers, supported 
by the advocates of rugged individualism in every field of industry 
and trade, decided to hit back and to make meat the issue over which 
they were to fight the decisive round of the battle against all Govern- 
ment interference in the country’s economy. Taking refuge behind 
the argument that two months’ over-consumption had created 4 
genuine scarcity, they went on strike against the Government and the 
They hoarded large quantities of ready meat in freezing 
plants and refused further deliveries to the market. In taking this 
drastic action, meat-packers and farmers relied on the Government’s 
inability to check them with the weak means of control and anti- 
hoarding enforcement Congress had left at its disposal. They hoped 
that the public would blame the Government for the acute meat 
shortage and the skyrocketing of poultry, egg, butter and milk prices 
it entailed, and that the people would elect a Congress hostile to all 
price-control and ready to restore to all enterprise full freedom of 
action in its own interest. The Republican Party now fights its 
election campaign along those lines, denouncing the Government 
for the alarming food situation. The progressive elements in the 
Democratic Party try to prove the falsity of their opponents’ argument, 
which many of the voters do not seem to grasp in the welter of 
arguments that complicates the fundamentally simple issue. The 
“ machine ” politicians of the Democratic Party, however, got alarmed 
at being too closely linked with the foes of “ free enterprise ” on their 
left wing and asked their party leader, President Truman, to suspend 
price controls until shortly after the elections. This move, although 
unheeded by the President, did much harm to the Democratic cause, 
since it demonstrated more clearly than ever how deeply split even the 
Democrats are on the fundamental political principles involved in the 
matter of state interference with the economy. 

Behind the fight over meat the broader battle about the future of 
America’s economic system is gathering force in connection with the 
forthcoming elections. ‘The dismissal from the Cabinet of Henry A. 
Wallace, who was the most articulate advocate not only of a liberal 
foreign policy but especially of a stable and progressive economic 
policy, has left the initiative in this fight to the opponents of President 
Truman’s administration. The National Association of Manutfac- 
turers, the powerful spearhead of these forces, has never been % 
active as it is these days in its agitation against the Government and 
against the ideals of the late President Roosevelt, which, during the 
last fourteen years had inspired many reforms of the American 
economic system. Listening to the broadcasts and speeches and 
reading the articles originating from sources in sympathy with the 
right wing of the National Association of Manufacturers, one might 
get the impression that in the United States today, liberal-minded 
businessmen are forced to fight a desperate last-ditch defensive against 
destructive, totalitarian bureaucrats in Washington who are on the 
road of doing to private capital, not what the Labour Party has done 
in Britain but what Hitler did to it in Germany and Stalin in Russia. 
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Red Fascists is what their opponents call these mellow, hesitant and 
somewhat helpless successors of President Roosevelt, the men around 
Truman who are trying so hard to reconcile the powerful pressure of 
the rugged individualists of “free enterprise” and their own con- 
servatism with the people’s preference for retaining and extending 
what is left of the New Deal. 

But the very exaggeration of the invective unleashed against the 
Truman administration, and the emptiness of the meat shelves all 
over the country, May yet save it some of its waning popularity among 
the people. For it is only now that some of them seem to realise 
the strength of the opposition Roosevelt had to face in his socially- 
minded policies and the even greater ruthlessness with which this 
srength is brought to bear against his less versatile and less deter- 
mined successor. “Our ‘free enterprise’ crowd must really be behind 
the times,” an American business man remarked when he saw a report 
fom Blackpool in Socialist England which quoted Leopold S. 
Amery’s criticism—before the Conservative Party—of the United 
States’ “ out-of-date laissez-faire economic anarchy.” 


WITH THE BENEDICTINES 


By RICHARD RUMBOLD 





HAVE been spending my summer holiday in a monastery. It 

was an interesting, unusual and, in many ways, a moving 
experience. I chose Prinknash Abbey in Gloucestershire—a Bene- 
dictine monastery. It is beautifully situated on a slope of the 
Cotswolds, overlooking vistas and vistas of slumbering blue country- 
side which stretches away to the Malvern Hills ; and attached to it 
there is a farm, upon which the monks and lay-brothers work, a 
large walled garden, several acres of woodland, and sheds for pottery 
and incense-making. The monks, it is interesting to note, were 
formerly an Anglican community living on the island of Caldey, 
but owing to disputes with the See of Canterbury over their rites 
and observances—they were living according to the rule of St. 
Benedict—the whole community went over to Rome. 

On arrival I was welcomed by the guest-master—a tall, tonsured 
young monk in a white habit ; and seeing that I was carrying a book 
of Gerald Heard’s, he immediately launched into a long discussion 
on the respective merits of Catholic and Oriental mysticism. Having 
heard so much abour the rigid discipline of the Catholic Church, I 


I 








was astonished at the freedom with which he spoke. But in my sub- 
sequent discussions with him and with the Abbot, I formed the con- 
clusion that, for these monks at least, religion was an almost terrify- 
ingly practical business. There was no “odour of sanctity” about 
them, and not the least trace of hypocrisy or false piety. They 
talked about religion and its methods and objects with the same 
frankness and curiosity with which men discuss other affairs in which 
they happen to be engaged. 

After being shown to my cell, I was taken down to the refectory, 
where I sat at high table with the Abbot and his other guests, 
chiefly visiting priests and young men who were about to try their 
vocations. Whilst I was staying there one of them exchanged his 
civilian suit for the black robe of the postulant. He will remain a 
postulant for six months, the necessary probationary period, and then 
he becomes a novice of the community, taking simple vows for three 
years—vows from which he can only be released by his superiors. 
During this period he wears the white habit with a short scapular. 
After three years he will take solemn vows, unbreakable by either 
side, becoming a choir monk or taking Holy Orders, combining the 
duties cf both monk and priest, or he will become a lay-brother, 
working chiefly on the farm. Many of the lay-brothers are lads of 
eighteen or nineteen, and with their close-cropped hair, hardy looks 
and smocks with leathern belts they reminded me of Russian peasants. 

When St. Benedict founded the Order at Monte Cassino in the 
sixth century, he issued special edicts providing for the reception of 
travellers and strangers. He enjoined the whole community to 
honour them and attend to all their wants, especially the poor, “ in 
whom Christ is more truly welcomed ”—the rich being already 
honoured by their wealth ; and this tradition of hospitality has been 
preserved by the Benedictines to the present day. As the guests 
take their places beside the Abbot, the servitors kneel and bow 
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before them asking for a blessing upon their work ; and as I beheld 
the expression of simple Christ-like feeling and devout reverence 
on their faces, I could not but think of some dirty, uncouth beggar— 
outcast from the might and arrogance of the Roman Empire—for 
whom the same office was once performed. He must have felt, 
indeed, that he was being honoured and welcomed in the name of 
Jesus. 
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The monks lead a very strenuous life. One is awakened at 4 a.m. 
by a most magnificent and melodious pealing of bells which summons 
the community to Matins, the night office, and at sunrise follows 
Lauds—a particularly beautiful service: one observes the figures of 
the monks dimly outlined in the choir while the first pale wistful 
streaks of light appear in the sky. Then comes Prime at 6 a.m.— 
that is to say, the first hour reckoned according to Roman time ; and 
after breakfast, known as “ pittance,” a simple meal of porridge and 
bread, the monks being-forbidden flesh-meat, follows a High Mass. 
It is sung in a dignified, unhurried manner, making it possible for 
the most rudimentary of Latin scholars to follow it. At the third, 
sixth and ninth Roman hours the daily Office is continued. And in 
the evening comes Vespers—originally recited on the appearance of 
Vesper, the evening star; and, finally, Compline, in which the soul 
commends itself to God for the night, after which, according to 
St. Benedict, everything should be as silent as the grave. It is 
impossible to convey the peace and happiness which are to be derived 
from the observance of this simple rhythm of life—a rhythm which 
provides a background against the flux and uncertainties of one’s 
own mortal thoughts. Moreover, there is all the sense of a tradition, 
a tradition which, indeed, goes back fifteen hundred years: it is a 
life which resembles, almost exactly, that of the early Christians. 

The Benedictines lay particular emphasis on this careful recitation 
of the Divine Office. For their whole aim and object is to exemplify 
in their lives and corporate activity their sense of participation in the 
mystical Body of Christ ; and they believe that prayer in common 
and, above all, the maintenance of a spirit of prayerfulness through- 
out the day brings them nearer to it than the excessive individualism 
of such Renaissance mystics as St. Theresa and St. John of the 
Cross. Consequently, little or no time is allotted to private prayer, 
the stress being put upon group-loyalty after the pattern of the early 
Christians. The whole life hangs together as by a gossamer-thread ; 
but to realise it, to feel its full message and intensity, one has, of 
course, to live it oneself. 


This sense of mystical hrotherhood in Christ is emphasised by the 
behaviour of the monks in simple matters. Thus, when they make 
an error of any kind, viz., in the recital of the Liturgy or the tolling 
of the bells, they make public acknowledgement by kneeling in the 
Chapel or refectory, saying at the same time a miserere; and far 
from this custom being resented in any way, their individualities 
are so submerged in the whole as to make them eager to do it. 
Unfortunately, the visitor is not permitted to talk to the monks— 
they themselves only speak to one another for an hour or so a day, 
while meals are always eaten in silence, except for readings from 
The Tablet and quasi-theological works ; and this silence gives at 
first an impression of unreality to the observer—an unreality broken 
by curious little touches, such as the smile one exchanges in a 
corridor or the receiving of one’s holy water from the hand of a monk 
as one follows him into the refectory, instead of dipping for it oneself 
in the stoop. 

But—and this is one of the things that impressed me most—one 
has, all the time, the sense of living in two worlds at once, the 
ordinary world of “reality” and the world of the symbolical and 
the Divine. In a way it was not so strange to me, as I had ex- 
perienced something of the same in the R.A.F. I mean, besides our 
life on the ground, we had, as pilots, our world of the air—a 
world in which one’s sense of space and time changed, in which 
objects and places on the earth and their relations to one another 
were seen in a different perspective, in which the vast heights and 
lonely solitudes became, in time, a part of our inner vision. It was, 
indeed, almost the identical feeling ; but in many other ways this 
monastic life reminded me strangely of the R.A.F.—its discipline and 
routine and group-life and the sense (which was strong with us 
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during the war) of being united by a common ideal. Incidentally, 
the Abbor told me that he had a long waiting-list of postulants, most 
of whom were young men out of the Services. 

During my stay at Prinknash I observed numerous apercus of 
great sweetness and simplicity, viz., the monks in the first dawn light 
pealing the bells for Lauds, or, in the afternoon, tending the cattle 
in the fields in their blue smocks. Nor shall I forget observing in 
the choir a young monk stricken with some form of paralysis. The 
brother next to him was helping him to hold his breviary, and as 
he read it there was upon his face an expression of rapt ecstasy and 
devotion reminiscent of the Madonnas of Raphael. But the whole 
place has an atmosphere of meekness, tranquillity and peace. 

I have no space in which to argue the vexed question as to whether 
monasticism fulfils any useful function in the community. For, 
clearly it turns upon a much wider issue, e.g., whether action or 
contemplation be the true end of life. In any case, the monks are 
economically self-supporting, and in an age of conflicts and unrest 
they are the guardians of the pure religious life, while at the same 
time they help the perplexed and the wretched to find again the 
rest and peace of God. 


THE POET AT THE DOOR 


By PATRIC DICKINSON 


“ And if men say no drop in rapture’s cup 
but is some beauty known, and re-engendered 
now, as hereafter, for the millionth ume, 
remember lost Atlantis silted up 
and crawling seas between the beauties 
of gods face downward in the ocean slime.” 
OU had better read that again slowly ; or perhaps write it out 
in international phonetic script in case it deceives you. It is 
full of stock poetical words that have lost caste—Right words that 
have been returned unopposed too long as Members for the sonnet. 
You know what it means, of course. But does it mean now what it 
did twenty years ago? In the same way, walking upon Brighton 
front, you will see a new sign over a door saying “ Psychological 
Adviser” which then said “ Palmist.” Both were a way of saying 
it, but “ our time” has its own modes of periphrasis. “ From words, 
not ideas, poetry is made.” 

But the young man, revolving round Auden like an ever-waning 
moon, is appalled at the suggestion that twenty years ago he might 
have revolved likewise round Humbert Wolfe. It is not strange that 
a critic today crying “ Wolfe! Wolfe!” should meet with the tradi- 
tional response. There is no Wolfe there again. He has no “ tower- 
ing intellect ” as Auden has, though towering is a dangerous adjective 
to use to a generation alert for ambiguities and aware that Yeats’s 
tower symbolised something half-<dead at the top. To re-read 
Humbert Wolfe now, and remember that his best book Requiem 
was reprinted six times between April and December, 1927, is 
certainly a salutary exercise. How and why was he so widely 
esteemed as a poet? We know him to have been a brilliant Civil 
Servant, a great wit (as his lampoons show), a man of great sensi- 
bility, but what about his poetry? 

It has certain definite qualities—an immense skill and facility, a 
vocabulary peculiar to himself and in that way original, a sense 
of wit or of repartee, a dull rhythm mechanical and defective, a 
kind of glamour, an immediate effervescence. (The cliché epithet 
is “heady”.) In fact it has most of the qualities of the first-rate 
tub-thumper. But can you, so to speak, read him after you have 
gone home? It is pappy stuff; his couplets are like the two toy 
guns of the fancy-dress cowboy. Only for a moment are you held 
up. The same thing applies to his symbols—those of the Harlequin- 
ade: Pierrot, Pierrette, Pantaloon, Policeman and so on. In terms 
of cards it is the difference between the Tarot and Happy Families. 
But, and this is important, how many readers have felt horror at 
the Hanged Man? If we knew the Tarot as we know Mr. Dose 
the Doctor we should be quite at home with him, and indeed pleased 
to receive him. It is a mistake to over-value the esoteric vocabulary 
or symbolism just as it is a mistake to ask only the time of Wolfe’s 
Policeman. Self-conscious subtlety is no more nor less valuable than 
artful simplicity. 


squandered 
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Wolfe, from his little whimsies about Kensington Gardens to his 
psychological ballet Reverie for Policeman, concocted a brand of 
poetical pink pill easy to swallow, and his own belief in his simples 
caused many others to believe in them also, convinced beyond logic 
by the orator’s gift, the barker’s or cheapjack’s kind of magic. 
words, not ideas, poetry is made.” The words of Hamlet remain 
“monuments of unaging intellect.” Succeeding generations have 
interpreted them a thousand different ways, but the words remain 
absolute. The words of the orator, however, are not meant to last 
longer than mayflies. They must catch the instant trout, the imme. 
diate spirit of the time ; they must be in a style that even next week 
may be out of date. Lavishly tipped by his uncle Rhetoric young 
Oratory spends his words in quick satisfactions. The public licks 
at the orator-poet like an ice-cream cornet. 


“From 


There are two main approaches: open-handed simplicity, an 
attractive innocence ; or close-fisted complexity, a seductive mystifica- 
tion. Observe the basic difference in two very similar couplets. This 
from Wolfe: 

“When the ancient ape or fish 
Moulds man’s spirit to their wish.” 
This from Auden: 
“In my brain there is a wish 
And a memory of fish.” 

It is difficult to deny to Auden many of the qualities possessed by 
Wolfe, in kind if not in degree. Productive facility, a peculiar and 

riginal vocabulary, a recurrent lot of symbolic terms, a defective 
ear combined with great technical adroitness, an immediate efferves- 
cence which is intoxicating but may lead to a hangover, a quick wit 
—the qualities again of the soap-box, though not indeed the soft- 
soap-box. In a sense Wolfe scores because he leaves you free to do 
your own thinking ; he isn’t selling you that one. But Auden sells 
you Thought—“ Let me do your thinking for you ”—and leaves 
many readers with a nice sense of being wiser than they are. But 
have they taken the poem in, or has it taken them in? 


The success of the orator or the magician depends upon the 
gullibility of the audience as well as his own ability. The word 
“magic” is a constant in the criticism of poetry. Apart from its 
occult meaning, it may mean “ an inexplicable or remarkable influence 
producing surprising results.” It is, therefore, not an inappropriate 
word to use to define the actual connection between the poet and 
the reader. In this sense Pope may be as magical to one as Blake 
is to another. Unluckily many poets practise magic in its occult 
sense also, and upon all grades from absolute mysticism to sixpenny 
palmistry, and they deceive all grades of recipient on the same scale. 
Magic exists as a medium, and the act of connection is likely to 
suspend critical judgement ; just as most children are conceived in 
the dark. It seems as if certain poets arouse an ephemeral kind of 
desire. It is not in the least shameful ; only it does not wear. This 
is true for both sides. 


In some poets our desire for them is transient ; in others it seems 
as if their desire for us is ephemeral, and because of this we respond 
quickly, often violently, and uncritically. It is our surrender to a 
force occult or of inexplicable or remarkable influence, which may 
not be poetic at all, and the results are, for both sides, surprising. 
Even Byron was surprised. 


At the present moment such direct experience, whether it is 
esthetic or not, is little regarded as a canon of criticism. We do not 
look at a picture ; we look at our theory of art and see how far the 
picture complies with it. If it does it is good ; if it does not the artist 
is to blame (and has not heard of, or respected, our theory as he ought 
to do). Poetry is too often similarly treated. It is not difficult to 
develop a theory of poetry by isolating a particular element common 
to certain poets. This one brings together Humbert Wolfe and 
W. H. Auden as two remarkable examples of poetical orators or sales- 
men. That is not to say that they are identical in all respects but 
that their common quality of once-and-never-again is one to con- 
template, and Wolfe himself provides an excellent memento: 

“remember lost Atlantis silted up 


and crawling seas between the beauties squandered 
of gods face downwards in the ocean slime.” 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


will be amazed by the evidences of prosperity and comfort 
which he observes. To him Paris will seem to have recovered almost 
the whole of her pre-war glamour. The sun flashes again upon the 
dome of the Invalides, the unrivalled perspective of the Champs 
Elysées still sparkles with magnificent vitality, and from the Pont 
des Arts he can look down upon the Seine glittering as gaily as if 
the Germans had never come. He will notice also that the traffic in 
the boulevards, which for months after the liberation was sparse 
and halting, has resumed its old congested dash. All around him 
are displayed posters of art exhibitions and of concerts, the theatres 
and the cinemas show long queues outside their portals, and the 
bookshops are full of new books beautifully illustrated and produced. 
To the casual visitor this impression of returning prosperity will be 
confirmed by a glance at the shop windows. He will see them packed 
with scent-bottles, with pipes, with fountain-pens, with all manner 
of male and female attire, and with those, to me, rather horrible 
objects which are known as “articles de Paris.” He will notice 
that the hotels are full to overflowing, that all rooms are booked up 
for months ahead, and that even in the most expensive restaurants 
it is difficult to find an immediate seat. And as he waits for a table 
to be evacuated, his eyes will drink in a rich display of langoustes 
and melons, of grapes and foie-gras, of hams and fat French pears. 
He will be shocked, perhaps, to discover that even in a luxury hotel 
soap is not available and bath towels difficult to obtain. He will 
find it almost impossible to acquire cigarettes. But as he sips his 
armagnac in a crowded café he will forget all these things ; he will 
not notice even the fantastic sums that he is charged for all these 
luxuries ; and remembering the soggy cod of London meals he will 
imagine that the French, with astonishing resilience, have restored 
to man the pleasures of life. 

. * * * 

In coming to these conclusions he will be unfair and incorrect. 
He will have failed to reflect that he is being treated, not so much 
as a rich and honoured guest, but as an invisible export. The 
French have always realised the immense importance of their tourist 
traffic and they well know that the pleasure; and luxuries of Paris 
constitute one of their most valuable export assets. They have thus 
flung themselves with commendable energy into the task of refurbish- 
ing their capital and rendering it as attractive as ever to the foreign 
visitor. The absurd fallacy that they are a pleasure-loving race 
obscures the fact that all this is an economic policy as deliberate and 
as planned as that which rightly induces Sir Stafford Cripps to 
restrict home consumption in order to redress our foreign trade 
balance. What is so curious is that this policy is to a very large 
extent understood and tolerated by the French themselves. If 
foreigners are so indulgent as to spend large sums of foreign ex- 
change upon eating and drinking, then the French bourgeois is quite 
content to watch these invisible exports gorge. Yet the fact remains 
that at few epochs of history, and in few countries, has there existed 
so vast a difference between the standard of living of the rich and 
the poor. It is difficult to believe that the manual or black-coated 
worker can view with contentment this ghastly contrast between 
luxury and indigence. The French student at the Universities is, 
and looks, definitely underfed. And meanwhile the foreign tourist 
wallows in the black market, glutted but unashamed. 

* * * * 


Ts British visitor, passing casually or in transit through France, 


The British visitor, once he becomes aware of these terrible dis- 
proportions, is apt to experience an extreme reaction and to imagine 
that, below this glittering surface, there is a revolutionary situation 
which is bound before many months to burst into barricades. He 
observes that the three-party systemi under which the French are now 
suffering appears to paralyse all constructive effort and incidentally 
(if it be incidental), to render impossible any clear formulation of 
French foreign policy. To him it seems that the three great parties 
—the M.R.P. on the right, the Socialists in the centre and the Com- 
munists on the left, cancel each other out and bring the machine of 
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State to utter stoppage. And he assumes inevitably that this deadlock 
will continue until the proletariate rise in their wrath and seize power 
by force. He may be correct in this assumption ; we in England 
often underestimate the fact that the spirit of revolution is endemic 
in France. But we also underestimate the amazing strength and 
consistency of the republican tradition, which is a tradition, not of 
revolution, but of bourgeois stability. Beneath all the intransigence 
and corruption of French politics flows this silent republican river, 
powerful and undeterred. Few people really imagined in 1875 that 
the Third Republic would survive for long. In its early years it was 
threatened by Bonapartism, in its middle life it was shaken by 
Boulanger. It was born of defeat and suffered terrible humiliations : 
it was exposed te the Macmahon crisis in 1877 and the Jules Grévy 
scandal of 1887 ; its public men were discredited by such appalling 
revelations as those which emerged from Panama and the Stavisky 
case; it was almost rent asunder by anti-clericalism and by the Dreyfus 
crisis. Yet it created a vast and prosperous Empire and, owing to a 
brilliant foreign policy, and intense military training, it was able to 
defeat Germany in 1918. The French people remember the Third 
Republic as an era of internal prosperity and external strength. 


* *x * - 


It could not be denied that France at the moment is passing 
through a phase of difficult transition. For complete recovery she 
requires three things: —first coal, secondly stable institutions, and 
thirdly foreign labour. Conscious as he is of the vital part which 
coal must play in French reconstruction the ordinary Frenchman is 
enraged by what he regards as our selfishness, or at best our blind 
formalism, in regard to the Ruhr mines. His longing for stable 
institutions, while it explains the passionate interest taken in the 
draft constitution, may have further consequences. It may lead to 
the elimination of the centre party of the Socialists much as the 
Liberal Party has unhappily declined with us. And it may lead 
many small proprietors, who constitute such a power in France, to 
feel that the certainty offered by a Communist system is preferable 
to the ceaseless uncertainties of the old parliamentary manceuvres. 
It is interesting to watch the tactics now being followed by the Com- 
munist Party in France, under the very able direction of their Secre- 
tary General, Monsieur Duclos. In so far as the factory workers 
are concerned, it is believed that the Communists have now reached 
saturation point and it is sometimes said even that they are losing 
ground. They are thus concentrating their energies upon the rural 
population, the intellectuals, and the black-coated worker. Their 
propaganda, which is immensely patriotic in tone and conducted amid 
a blaze of tricolors, is astute. They represent themselves as the 
pioneers of the French renaissance. Only through them, they argue, 
can France recover unity and strength. Only through them can the 
small proprietor retain the value of his savings and increase his 
wealth. I am assured by French friends‘that the small farmer in 
France is not, as we suppose, shrewd and cautious, but immensely 
gullible. This propaganda is having its effect. 


* 7 * * 


If these tendencies are correctly analysed, then the results of 
Sunday’s referendum can only be provisional. They cannot give to 
France the stable institutions which she so desperately needs. Most 
serious Frenchmen regret that General de Gaulle, whose prestige 
in the country is still immense, should on the very eve of the 
referendum have issued a pronouncement urging his countrymen to 
vote against the compromise draft. By taking so definite a line the 
General exposed himself to two awkward alternatives. If the 
country rejected his advice, then he would lose his authority. If they 
accepted it, then he would, as the Figaro observed, find himself “ at 
the head of troops which are not his own.” The rigidity of General 
de Gaulle is something almost superhuman; it constituted his 
strength, of course ; it also constitutes his weakness. Seldom in the 
eternal jig-saw of French politics has there ever been so large, or so 
unaccommodating, a piece. 








THE 
THE THEATRE 


“An Inspector Calls.’’ By J. B. Priestley. At the New Theatre. 
** Piccadilly Hayride.’’ At the Prince of Wales Theatre. 
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It is the year 1910, and the Birling family are celebrating the engage- 
ment of their daughter Sheila to the scion of a rival and slightly less 
parvenu firm of Midland manufacturers. Opulence and security, both 
hard-won, dominate the occasion, which the head of the family im- 
proves by a dissertation on a base kind of individualism. It’s everyone 
for himself, says Arthur Birling, and let the community go hang. 

The Birlings’ confidence in this design for living is first punctured 
and then torn to shreds by a Police Inspector who calls to enquire 
about the suicide of a girl originally known as Eva Smith. Under 
that name she was dismissed by Arthur Birling for helping to 
organise a strike in his works. His daughter’s petulant whim cost 
her the job which she thereafter got in a draper’s establishment. 
Falling on evil days, she became, under another name, the mistress 
of the daughter’s fiancé. Cast off by him, her appeal for help to a 
charitable committee was turned down at the instance of its chair- 
man, Mrs. Bicling, despite the fact that the girl was at this stage 
with child. The father of the child? Correct: he was Birling fils. 

Having scored heavily all round the wicket, the Inspector departs. 
Fear, shame and guilt possess the Birlings. But may it not, someone 
suggests, have been a hoax? ‘They recall that the Inspector pro- 
duced no credentials, that though each of them identified a photo- 
graph it was not necessarily the same photograph, for they were all 
shown it separately. Hope of a kind is reborn. They ring up the 
mortuary, where according to the Inspector Eva Smith lay after dying 
in agony that day. The mortuary report that nothing of the kind 
happened. The Birlings, reprieved, are jubilant. And then Mr 
Priestley, bringing off a stylish late cut, puts them all back in the 
dock again. 

This is a most effective and skilful play. There are moments when 
the ideologue gets in the dramatist’s way (did the Lancashire tycoons 
of 1910 really have such a low opinion of Imperial Russia?) but they 
are only fleeting moments and they do not materially weaken the 
dramatist’s hold on our interest, which is throughout a firm one. 
The acting is admirable. Mr. Ralph Richardson’s Inspector is a 
performance so effortless that you almost overlook his main achieve- 
ment, which is to divert your attention from himself to the people 
whom he is interrogating ; though he dominates the play and hoids 
it together you will be surprised how seldom you are actually watch- 
ing him. Miss Margaret Leighton plays the daughter with the right 
impulsive, rather shallow honesty and Mr. Alec Guinness is particu- 
larly good as the ne’er-do-well son. All the rest are good, too, and it 
is not Mr. Julien Mitchell’s fault that Arthur Birling is something 
of a caricature on the lines of Mr. Punch’s Post-war Sportsman. 
Mr. Basil Dean’s production is solid, careful and eminently sound. 

About two-thirds of the way through Piccadilly Hayride 
Mr. Terry Thomas appears in a sketch called “ Technical Hitch,” 
in which a B.B.C. announcer, having mislaid the gramophone records 
which form the next part of the programme, rises to the occasion 
by reproducing the requisite melodies out of his own mouth. It 
it not perhaps a brilliant sketch, but it is a very good one, and it 
has so much more point and pattern than anything else in the show 
that we suddenly realise how very much better Piccadilly Hayride 
might have been. This implies no disrespect to Mr. Sid Field, 
who is uproariously funny, however banal his material. He plays 
King John, snooker and the Mighty Wurlitzer with unvarying ill- 
success, greatly delighting the audience, who for the rest have to 
make do with showy but conventional fare. A welcome exception 
to the general run of unoriginality is M. Robert Lamouret, a 
ventriloquist with an intransigent but very nice duck. There is a 
well mounted ballet based on a Chinese legend, and if you like 
contortionists you will love the Ross Sisters. The hydra-headed 
microphone sprouts from the footlights and—at any rate on the night 
I was there—transformed much of the dialogue into a series of 
meaningless barks. PETER FLEMING. 


MUSIC 
By Rimsky-Korsakov. At Sadler’s Wells. 


Tus is the best production of opera that I have seen at Sadler’s 
Wells, and it looks as if the powers that be, at last, are alive to the 
importance of making Sadler’s Wells into an opera house of the 
pre-war Continental standard, such as we have never yet had in 
England. It has not only been the money that was lacking in the 
past, although it was impossible for an unsubsidised theatre ever to 
compete in quality with the subsidised opera houses of the Continent. 
You cannot, however, in a few years hope to equal the standard of 
the very best opera houses abroad such as those of pre-war Dresden, 


** Snow-Maiden.”’ 
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Vienna, Berlin and Milan. Their productions were the fruit of 
living wadition accumulated in an unbroken period of seve i 
centuries, thus having at their disposal hundreds of highly trained 
and experienced artistes. But we can now achieve a reasona)| 
standard, because in the short lifetime of the Old Vic and Sadler’ 
Wells, and Sir Thomas Beecham’s many English opera productions 
we have already got a nucleus of singers, and once there is a regular 
career open for operatic talent in a permanent opera house we shall 
find an influx of gifted singers and producers and conductors from 
the Schools of Music in London and the provinces. We may then 
expect the standard of performance to go steadily up and up. 
Here in this new production of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snow-Maiden 
is a good beginning, for it is not an easy opera and depends not only 
on its music being adequately played and sung but also very much 
on its style of production. It is based on a fairy tale of Ostrovsky 
of how King Frost and the Fairy Spring have a child Sneegourotchkg 
the frozen-hearted Snow-maiden who is kept by her parents deep 
in the forest because the Sun-God is in love with her and they know 
that once she felt his kisses she would melt. Out of this symbolic 
legend an ingenious plot in four acts is constructed which syits 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s peculiar genius fer writing vivid, Picturesque 
and strangely impersonal music admirably. The scenery and cos- 
tumes by Barbara Heseltine are excellent in a traditional Russian 
colourful style. The production by John Moody is very lively and 
cleverly avoids cheap pantomimic effects ; in fact it shows real taste. 
The augmented orchestra under Lawrence Collingwood played much 
more like a real orchestra than used to be the Sadler’s Wells habi, 
and the choruses (very important) were splendidly sung. And not 
only were the principals—Olive Dyer (Snow-maiden), Herbert Tree 
(Poor peasant), Valetta Jacopi (Lehl), Vera Terry (Koupava), Ivor 
Evans (Misgir), Tom Culbert (Tzar)—good, but all the smaller parts 
were well filled. Snow-Maiden should not be missed by music 
lovers. W. J. Turner. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Odeon, Marble Arch. “A Girl ina 
Marble Arch Pavilion.——‘* All Quiet on the 
New London Film Society. 


“The Magic Bow.”’ 
Million.’’ At the 
Western Front.’ 


THERE has been this week a great thumbing of Grove’s Dictionary 
(vol. IV—P to Sonatina), but really the cool, factual appraisal of 
Paganini therein is hardly necessary to the critic, even as a steam- 
hammer to crack the very ineffectual nut which is The Magic Bow. 
For purposes which are shrouded in mystery, Stewart Granger 
has been given a fiddle and called Paganini, but the story belongs 
to the world of The Wicked Lady (gone virtuous, it is true) and it 
has no merit- whatever except for a sound-track embellished from 
time to time by the glorious playing of Yehudi Menuhin. 

For some curious reason The Magic Bow was one of the British 
entries at the Cannes Festival. Report has it that only the singularly 
fortunate chance that Hollywood showed Gilda the next day pro- 
vided the Cannes audience with an opportunity, if not to forgive, 
at least to forget. Altogether this is not a very good week for 
British films. Sydney Box, who registered a deserved success, 
both here and in America, with The Seventh Veil, has now 
let himself down with an unnecessary thump in making 4 
Girl in a Million. There is, I suppose, something to be said 
for the formula picture; but it is a mistake to mix up two 
or three formulae at once. This film is a rag-bag of natty 
notions. There is the Basil Radford and Naunton Wayne bit; 
there is the old and pleasant anecdote of the dumb wife whose 
tongue, when her voice returns, drives her husband to distraction ; 
and there is the psychological melodramatic dodge when a great 
shock unstoppers the mute mouth. The last-named involves an 
admirable performance of part of Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Varu- 
tions by Eileen Joyce in a pier pavilion, towards which a roving 
mine drifts closer end closer, delaying its explosion until a moment 
suitable to soloist and orchestra. 

The New London Film Society opened its season of great 
American films with a revival of All Quiet on the Western Front, 
made by Carl Laemmle and Lewis Milestone some fifteen years ago. 
Both the production values and the forthright, perceptive emotions 
of this film throw up once again the question—is the cinema today 
marking time, or worse? Certainly the dialogue, direction and most 
of the acting in All Quiet ceach a standard seldom met today ; and 
the scenes of warfare (1914-1918 style) have lost nothing of their 
original and spectacular horror. One wonders whether ten years 
from now someone will make a film with a similar viewpoint, oF 
whether our moral sense has become so dulled that by then we shall 
still, or once again, be concerned with maintaining combatant morale. 
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As it is, there 1s nothing o.d-fashioned about All Quiet ; true, the 

technology of war has changed somewhat since then, but that makes 

surprisingly little difference. A moving and sobering experience. 
Basi. WRIGHT. 


ART 


THERE occurs currently, whether by chance or design I do not know, 
4 most interesting Opportunity to compare the work of two of our 
most eminent sculptors. Miss Barbara Hepwerth is exhibiting at 
the Lefevre Gallery ; Mr. Henry Moore at the Leicester Gallerics. 
This double event suggests the most intriguing possibilities. If only 
our London galleries would concert their activities a little more 
frequentiy— which would be possible without any of them losing 
their various individualities—how much more coherent and telling 
an exposition of the visual arts would be possible than under our 
present higgledy-piggledy arrangements. There is fruitful territory 
here, it seems to me, for exploration and a sensible step forward 
which would help this country take the leading place I believe pos- 
sible in the culture of post-war Europe. 

Miss Hepworth and Mr. Moore have moved, if not over quite 
the same ground, at least parallel and within earshot since, in the 
mid-thirties, they were both members of Unit One. Both appre- 
hend the universal analogy of form ; both feel their subject outwards 
from its innermost core ; both have exploited concavity as opposed 
to convexity, recession, erosion and the mysterious tunnel; both 
have juxtaposed interpenetrating planes of taut string in relation :o 
central mass. But while Henry Moore’s gigantically-proportioned 
and more complex forms remain recognisably human, those of 
Barbara Hepworth are almost completely abstract. This, coupled 
with her complete assurance, gives her work an air of silent and 
utter finality. Her monolithic figures, though subtle, do not move 
me ; much of her work in stone appears to me cold and impersonal. 
The pierced ovoids and involutes which are the most personal of 
her discoveries, take on a new warmth, however, when carved in 
wood and enriched (invariably on the concave surfaces) by the appli- 





cation of colour (usualiy.and more happily off-white, grey or grey- 
blue). Some of these are pure magic, and fill me with wondering 
fascination. They are distillations of a most rare three-dimensional 





CHSslOu 


If I devote less space to Mr. Henry Moore’s two large reclining 


figures, it is only because his work is more widely known—at least 
rough his war-time drawings—and he himself is regarded inter- 
nationally as Our greatest contemporary artist. The figure in elm is 


<nown to us from photographs ; it is flowing and sensuous in 
ited by the tremendous thigh which seems to have pro- 
ts raison d’étre. The other, a memorial figure in Hornton 
ne for the grounds of Dartington Hall, is of necessity more simple, 

tifully conceived. A number of small groups show Mr. 
yarticular intuitive grasp of human forms in relationship to 

advantage, while amongst the drawings on view are the 
llustrations to Mr. Edward Sackville-West’s The Rescue, togethe 
with preliminary explorations. 

Also to be seen at the Leicester Galleries are contemporary paintings 
and drawings from Ireland. It would hardly be possible to speak of 
a “school” as being revealed by the work shown, but individually 
some of the painters are very workmanlike. Particularly did I enjoy 
some of the pictures by Louis Le Brocquy which, though not un- 
influenced, did conjure up a vision of a rich and verdant land, peopled 
by such folk as tinkers and leprechauns. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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Additional paper is being released, and we are now in a 
position to accept orders for an unlimited number of 
suvscriptions for THE SPECTATOR. 
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H.M. Forces, {1 12s. 6d. per annum, or 16s. 3d. for six months. 


Send your orders with a remittance to: 
Tue Spectator, Ltp., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A NATURALIST of no little fame went out one day this summer to look 
at a nest of the short-eared owl in some rough ground near his house. 
He found the nest empty of eggs and the cock bird lying on the ground 
He picked it up and saw that it had suffered a compound fracture of the 
wing. After scme meditation he put the bird down and left it where it 
was. In a mocd of both pity and curiosity he paid the patient daily 
visits and discovered that the hen bird was feeding it assiduously, with 
rats, voles and especially mice. Gradually the cock’s strength returned. 
He began to shift his place a little from day to night and to look altogether 
more cheerful. At last, after some weeks, it rose on the wing and flew 
awxwardly but efficiently away. Nature had effected some sort of rough 
curv. Now it is common for the cock to feed the hen. Did not Major 
Buxton watch a cock of this very species bring six voles in quick succession 
to its sitting mate, who received the first five but rejected the sixth, which 
he most gladly devoured. For the hen to feed the cock is a new experi- 
ence ; and the whole incident (in spite of our too scientific observers) is 
proof enough that birds (as most mammals) possess feelings singularly 
near akin to human feelings. They are affectionate to the point of self- 
sacrifice. A number of the larger birds are also faithful and sometimes, 
is seems, refuse to mate again if the mate is killed. 


A Be-devilled Fruit 

We have all heard of the local superstition that blackberries must not 
be eaten after the last day of September: the Devil has poisoned them ; 
but I was surprised to discover that the berry is totally avoided in some 
few places on the ground that birds do not eat it. Well, I have known 
dogs and pheasants to partake. In this queer season the crop did not 
reach its best till October and is in great perfection in the third week, 
and they miss a good deal who will not at least flavour their windfall apples 
with the seductive fruit. The berries on the American ivy-leafed variety 
are particularly many and lush. 





A Plant Compass 

most bushes are delaying their gift of 

we used to call Ampelopsis Veitchii has 
ilarly punctual and splendid. It is a glorious creeper with a 

likeness in its suction pads to the foot cf the house-fly. Its com- 

the North is expressed yet more distinctly than usual 

A number of shocts that moved almost hori- 


While most native trees and 
autumn coloration the vine that 





curious 


pass-like affection for 
} 





on the wails of my house 

mtrall t sara he n rt } t t igt > sao they t rned the 
zontally towards the north shot straight up as scon as they turned the 
corner of their easterly wall and found themselves on a northerly. Have 


e 





ientific botanists ever explained this curious and, in my experier 
Does the tender tip of the grown shoot automatically 
As to names, I see that one garden commentator 
to say Cydonia 


our sc 





invariable habit? 
turn away from the light? 
scolds people for talking about Japonicas when they ought 
But this is a false antithesis. It is, of course, all wrong to use the adjective 
Japonica as a substantive, but the essential truth is that what we used to 
call Pirus Japonica is more accurately called Cydonia Japonica. One of 
the charms of the bush (now procurable in many shades) is that, 
holds its leaves very late and is almost 


privet, an ever-green, 


blackberry. 


Sauce Alone 

quite unknown to me, has lately been reported to me; 
interesting to know where, if anywhere, it is s 
is the charming name and it was used, I b he 
wild mustard or hedge mustard. Anne Pratt, a most thorough collector of 
local names, dees not record These rural names are so racy that none 
ought to be allowed to vanish. Regarding English preference for “ shooks ” 
1 Wiltshire 
is Hiles 


A local name, 
and it would be 
“ Sauce Alone” 


till current 
! * > + » 


eileve, OF 
} 


rather than stooks—a word that seems to be making headway 
ribourhood 





correspondent says that the favourite word in his n 


or to Hile. 


. 
In My Garden 
The gourds, especially the marrows, are just beginnin 
in abundance. Since we 
is likely to be u 


g to wake 


h 


up, to 
ave already had 


something 


run and flower and set fruit 
ground frosts, this belated activity 


seless ; but 


may be done with the protection of cloches ; and tomato plants, laid flat 
on straw and covered with cloches (with blocked ends) will ripen their 
more forward fruits. A friend’s garden contains an odd freak It 


resembles a huge, coarse montbretia, but was last year, he is convinced, a 
What is the explanation? 


W. Beach THOMAS 


perfectly good gladiolus! 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE TORY PROGRAMME 


Sir,—I wonder whether Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, whose despairing letter 
on this subject appeared in your last issue, was himself at Blackpool? 
I think not. If he had been there, I doubt whether he could have written 
that “the and more progressive section were not even given a 
hearing *: for though it is true that Hinchingbrooke, Law and Molson 
did not speak, Hogg, Thorneycroft, Nutting and many such others most 
certainly did. Nor is it in the least true to suggest that through sheer 
snobbishness, working-class members of the party were given no encour- 
agement Indeed, it seemed to me that the majority of the audience 
were inclined to applaud with quite unbalanced enthusiasm the mere 
fact that you happened to be under thirty (my own age, incidentally), 
and that you spoke with a cockney accent. 

And why this sudden contempt for “the Old Guard,” for “ Messrs. 
Churchill, Amery and Company” (the Company presumably including 
Eden, Macmillan and Butler), whose past record is, after all, nothing to 
be ashamed of? Do political leaders automatically become disreputable 
after five years even of successful office? I: is said that they have 
failed to formulate a new policy. But political parties do not formulate 
new policies just because they have been beaten at an Election. 
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younger 





If they 
really believe that what they have said in the past is true, they continue 
to say it, as the Socialists did, adapting the detail of their programme 
(which is a very different thing) to changing conditions. That does not 
mean that Conservative policy at the moment is purely negative. If you 
are being driven in a car in a manner which you consider to be extremely 
reckless, it is not “ negative policy ” to remonstrate with the driver and 
to persuade the passengers that they would be safer if you took over the 





wheel. All of us, Conservatives and Socialists, wish to arrive at the same 
destination—peace and prosperity—but we differ about the route and the 
speed. These differences remain as fundamental as any which have 


divided political parties in the past. How, then, can it be said that the 
Conservatives do not know what they stand for?—Yours faithfully, 
NIGEL NICOLSON. 
10, Neville Terrace, S.W.7. 


Sir,—Mr. H. G. Rawlinson’s letter in your issue of October 11th hits the 
nail right on the head. How long is the progressive wing of the Conserva- 
tive Party to be dragged down by those who. in Sir Herbert Williams’ 
classic phrase, believe that policy simply “ grows” by going “ baldheaded 
for the other side”? It has been well said that the coming political 
struggle is between Liberalism and Socialism, with Conservatism just an 
also ran. As the Tory party is at constituted there are two 
alternatives to a further five years’ rea] Socialism after the next General 
Elect.on. One is a really progressive revolution throughout the Tory 
party, and the other a tremendous revival of the Liberal Party. At the 
moment there is no sign of the former and much evidence of the latter, 
but the tragedy is that if both movements make fair progress by the next 
Liberalism will be 


‘ 


present 


election, the result will only be that the forces of 
divided and Socialism prevail. 





When will the progressive Conser\ Liberal Nationals and Liberals 
at Westminster their dest and, by uniting under a practical 
policy of Liberalism, create the only sure shield against full-scale Socialism? 





realise 








The key of the dilemma is practical policy, not public recrimination, and 
it is too easily forgotten how much common ground there is to-day 
between progressive non-Socialists of all parties. The Liberal Party is 





busy setting up new machinery in the constituencies; let, then, the progres- 
sive Conservative M.P.s have the courage of their convictions now and 
break from the fetters that will in 19$0.—Yours faithfully, 

Rivers End, Blacksmith’s Lane, C. G, COLCLOUGH. 


Laleham-on-Thames. 
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CHINA’S STRUGGLE 


1s put by Mr. Gerald Samson in your 

simple. Both in China have 
destruction of communications a lesser evil than their 
he war the Communist armies 


S1r,—The answers to the questio 


2oth are ve 





issue of September sides 
considered the 
control by the other party. At the 
held mest of the countryside If the Japanese and 
puppet armies had been ordered to surrender to the Chinese armies 
opposing them communications in North China could have been restored 
within a few weeks of V-J Day. In fact, the Kuomintang preferred civil 
war to consolidation of Communist control in North China and the Com- 
munists preferred to fight rather than allow Kuomintang penetration of 
their areas. Under the January agreements for a coalition government 
the Communists accepted the minimum representation that gave a veto 
power to a combined vote of Communist and Democratic League. The 
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THE EDITOR 


by the Kuomintang in March destroyed this 
minimum safeguard. Recent arrests and assassinations of Democrat; 
‘League members indicate the probable fate of any Opposition p ~ 
without its own army and without effective power in the government 
The obvious “meritorious service” rendered by Li Hsien-liang and the 
other collaborationists who have received new appointments was helpin 
both Japanese and Kuomintang to fight the Communists. Can Me 
Samson give evidence of any other? Also, can he explain the appoint. 
ment of a German Gestapo agent to a position in the Peiping police that 
American papers reported a few weeks ago? 


revision of the terms 


Mr. Samson’s argument that it was absence of fighting which caused 


the better economic conditions of Communist areas is the reverse of the 
truth. The Kuomintang areas were behind a regular front that changed 
little between 1939 and 1944. Except for air-raids on the cities there 
was no fighting at all in most of them. The main Communist bases were 
penetrated by Japanese “mopping up” offensives on the average about 
twice a year. In spite of this and in spite of an even greater shortage of 
trained personnel than the Kuomintang, the Communists could stil] 
carry out reforms. What neither Mr. Samson or Dr. Van Dusen will 
face is the power of the vested interests against reform. Many Kuomin- 
tang officials are making personal fortunes from their positions and would 
be ruined by honest government. Other Kuomintang leaders stand for 
a Confucian style “ fuhrerprinzip” maintained by the secret police and 
would lose power under democratic government. These groups have q 
firm hold on the Kuomintang party machine. There have always been 
a number of honest and able men in the Kuomintang government, but 
they have only held office with the tolerance of the ruling groups, for 
whom they form a useful facade. There is little hope that these vested 
interests against reform will be eliminated until the Kuomintang leaders 
face the choice between yielding effective power to reformers or losing 
everything through defeat in a civil war. So long as they feel certain 
of continued American assistance against the Communists this will not 
happen.—Yours faithfully, MICHAEL LInpsay, 
125, Littauer Centre, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


PENAL REFORM 


Str.—The article on this subject by Mr. Leo Page is provocative and 
interesting. His criticism of our present legal system, in that the Judge 
has frequently no knowledge of the character of the penalties that he is 
imposing, is a fair commentary on our present legal administration, and 
certainly neither judge nor magistrate should impose a penalty without 
understanding its nature. It is still too common for magistrates to inflict 
the sentence of imprisonment without ever having visited a prison. There 
is little doubt that while penal punishment is a protection for society, 
it is nearly always disastrous for the prisoner. There is little confirmation 
of the assumption that a period in prison has a reformative influence, and 
often its results are destructive. For that reason, I do not understand 
why Mr. Leo Page regards the comment “in every proved case of guilt 
magistrates should bend their minds to the question whether probation 
is a suitable treatment, and not until they have decided in the negative 
should a conviction be recorded and a penalty inflicted” as “ very foolish 
advice.” This is surely a wise course of procedure. Probation simply 
suspends a sentence that would be otherwise imposed, until its results 
have been proved in the conduct of the prisoner. If his probation is not 
fruitful, he can be brought back to Court on the original charge, and an 
alternative penalty imposed. 

My experience of fifteen years of probation work is that in 76 per cent. 
of the cases dealt with, the convicted person has not appeared in Court 
again, and in the greater number of cases a change in the character of the 
offender has been achieved. On the other hand, only a week ago three 
boys were charged in a provincial Court with a serious offence, one twenty- 
three years of age, and the other two nineteen. They had had the 
so-called remedial treatment of remand homes, hostels and Borstal during 
the greater part of their lives, and in each case the treatment had been 
fruitless. Had probation been tried in the first instance, almost certainly 
better results would have been achieved. It should be recognised that 
any infliction of penal punishment which denies the prisoner his freedom 
and inflicts upon him prison or other institutional treatment, is an admis- 
sion of failure. It will protect society against his further depredations 
for the time being, but it will almost certainly turn him out as a less 
satisfactory and capable citizen, and considerably increase the chances 
of him becoming a permanent criminal. All experience, I think, confirms 
this fact.—I am, yours faithfully, Ancus WATSON. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4, Bigg Market, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 
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PLANNING AND HERRINGS 


—In his letter in The Spectator of October 4th, Mr. Hugh Goodwin 

far beyond the limits of my letter to you, but I suppose I must 
follow him. It is surprising that he should think it necessary to tell 
me, or anyone else, that herring drifters sometimes catch little or nothing 
rge quantities. Is there anybody who does not know 
that? Mr. Goodwin speaks about the fundamental error in my argument. 
There was no “ argument ” in my letter. I merely asked for information 
gs to the sort of planning you had in mind. I wished to be able to draw 
a comparison between it and the system in vogue before the first world 
2,000,000 barrels were exported annually by us without 
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war, When over : 
the assistance of any planning by a Board. Why Mr. Goodwin should 
deduce from such a question that I assume full capacity can be assessed 
accurately I cannot imagine. 

Mr. Goodwin takes exception to the word “ restriction” as descriptive 
of what has taken place. In the exercise of its statutory powers the 
Herring Industry Board made regulations limiting the number of gutters 
and coopers which curers were permitted to employ; prescribing the 
times when boats were allowed to go to sea, so that at some fishings 
fishermen spent more time ashore than at sea; and fixing minimum prices 
so that if the stipulated figure was not reached herring were thrown back 
into the sea. If that is not restriction, what is? Mr. Goodwin lays stress 
on the marked fall in the number of coopers and gutters now available. 
Surely such a fall is what might be expected from the limitation previously 
placed upon their employment. 

In a report to the Herring Industry Board after a tour of inspection 
of the Continent made on their behalf in 1938, Mr. James Mair, an 
Inspector of Fisheries of the Fishery Board for Scotland referred to 
“the alarming reduction of the British cure during the past years, and 
the steady increase of that of Germany and Holland due to the progressive 
policy adopted by them,” and concluded his report thus:— 

“There is not the least doubt that the large catches and cure made by 
the German and Dutch fishermen and curers have enabled them to 
lower their production costs and undersell the British article. The restric- 
tion of production and the maintaining of a minimum selling price for 
the fresh article force the prices of the British-cured article to a figure 
which places the exporter in an almost impossible position when faced 
with the competition of other countries whose policy is one of the direct 
opposite.” I commend this official report to Mr. Goodwin for his con- 
sideration.—Yours faithfully, M. McKENZIE Woop. 

Mayfield, Cullen, Banffshire. 


BRITISH CANALS 


Sik,—By the paragraph in his “ Country Life ” column of September 13th, 
Sir William Beach Thomas must have given to many of your readers the 
impression of a neglected inland waterway system, “destroyed by the 
railways,” but which is apparently to be revived through the efforts of a 
body calling itself the “Inland Waterways Association.” There are to-day 
in Great Britain some 2,000 miles of canals and navigable rivers in active 
use for the carriage of goods, and the average yearly tonnage carried on 
the principal canals and inland navigations during the war years was 
11,200,000. Not a bad effort for a dead industry! The Canal Joint 
Committee, a body comprising representatives of the Canal Association 
and the National Association of Inland Waterway Carriers, published in 
1945 a statement on “ Post-War Policy for the Inland Waterways,” which 
I venture to suggest is likely to contribute more to the development of 
inland water transport than may be expected to result from the activities 


> 


of the association to which Sir William Beach Thomas referred.— 
Yours faithfully, L. J. H. Horner, 
Secretary. 


The Canal Association, 9, Victoria Street, S.W.r. 


B.A.O.R. WIVES 


Sir,—A certain amount of correspondence has been published in The 
Spectator and other journals, often over distinguished signatures, and 
almost all of it has deplored the policy of bringing wives to Germany. 
Will you permit me.a little space to present another aspect, which has 
apparently been overlooked by your correspondents? ‘To take my own 
case, I was married in December, 1936, and in September, 1939, my 
husband went to war. I saw little of him until he sailed for India in 
March, 1940, and thereafter nothing at atl until he returned in April, 
1945. After only a few months he was posted to B.A.O.R. where I joined 
him last month. The point is, is the convenience of Germans to be 
considered more important than that of soldiers who have fought the 
King’s enemies for six years, and of their wives, many of whom, like 
myself, worked voluntarily in factories under conditions of acute dis- 
comfort and who have been united with their husbands for only three 
or four years out of ten or more? And there are cases harder than mine. 
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One is forced to the conclusion that these smug gentlemen have never 
known the agony of separation or the anxieties which women feel whose 
husbands are in action in Burma and other theatres or they would not so 
airily deprecate “Operation Union” on the grounds that it brings addi- 
tional hardship to Germans. In any case, such a small number of families 
are coming that not a great deal of difference will be made. One is 
tempted to wonder how many Germans would have written to German 
papers protesting against German wives joining their husbands in the 
German Army of Occupation in Britain had things gone otherwise. That 
they did not is due, in some measure, it will be admitted, to people like 
my husband. 
Since mv husband is an officer I must, for obvious reasons, withhold 
my name, but I am, Sir, yours faithfully, B.A.O.R. WIFE. 
‘P.S.—I should like also to take this opportunity of placing on record 
my appreciation of the admirable arrangements made for our journey. 


@alidil 
FAREWELL TO FLYING-BOATS 
Sir.—I was much interested in Mr. Herbert Addison’s gracious tribute 
tothe flying-boat in your issue of October 11th. May I point out, however, 
that although the “C” Class boats will be withdrawn from the Durban- 
Cairo-Calcutta route at the end of the year, there is no foundation for 
the suggestion that flying-boats as a whole are going out of service on the 
B.O.A.C. routes. The withdrawal of these twelve famous “C” Class 
flying-boats—the majority of which, it must be remembered, are ten years 
old—will still leave the Corporation with its finest flower, the new “ Hythe ” 
Class flying-boats, twenty-one of which are flying regularly from England 
on the India, Hong-Kong and Australia routes. In addition, “ Golden 
Hind” now flies a regular return service from the U.K. to Cairo.— 
Yours truly, F. C. GILLMAN, Press Superintendent. 
B.O.A.C., S.W.1. 


PARENTHESIS TO MUTINY 


S1r,—Arising from the hero-worship accorded to the paratroop mutineers 
is a question to which I have so far been unable to elicit a reply from 
comrades of the Far Left. What would have happened to Red Army 
men who mutinied under any conditions whatever?—Yours faithfully, 
79, Maitland Court, W.2. J. M. SINcLarrR, 


BOOKS ABROAD 


S1r,—I have recently returned from a visit to Holland, a country whose 
scholars are largely dependent upon works in the English language. I 
found the shops stocked to capacity with books from America. In Delft, 
one bookshop, supported with all the resources of American salesman- 
ship, had devoted an entire window to works of a single American pub- 
lisher. But in all my travels I doubt if I saw for sale more than a dozen 
books from England.—Yours faithfully, R. C. Evans. 
8 Fitzwilliam Street, Cambridge. 


THE CONSERVATIVES AND THE CLOSED SHOP 
S1r,—In his article on “The Closed Shop” which appeared in your 
issue of September 27th Mr. Dingle Foot wrote :— 

“A public monopoly, owing a duty to the public, is using its 
position to set up a private monopoly which owes no duty to anyone 
except its own members. . Because, for some reason he (a 
qualified worker) is persona non grata, his application (for member- 
ship) is rejected by the local branch of the Union concerned. A 
miner, for example. who is refused admission to the National Union 
of Mineworkers will become, at any rate so far as the mining industry 
is concerned, an industrial outlaw.” 

In the Daily Telegraph of October sth Sir David Maxwell Fyfe is 
reported as having addressed the Conservative Conference at Blackpool 
in these terms :— 

“That would mean a complete invasion of the freedom of choice 
and might lead to a state of industrial outlawry for certain people, 
whose only fault is that they were not persona grata with the Union 

With the growth of a nationalised industry they 
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or some officials. 
had a public monopoly on the side of ownership, and on the side 
of organised workers a private monopoly which was forcing the 
public monopoly to support it.” 

Sir David is evidently a close student of your pages.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons. FRANK BYERS. 


TO OUR READERS 


To ensure regular receipt of THE SPECTATOR, -eaders are 
urged to place a firm order for it with their newsagent or to 
take out a subscription. 

Subscription rates 30s. for $2 weeks, 15s. for 26 weeks. 
Instructions, with a remittance for subscriptions, should be 
sent to THE SPECTATOR, LTp.. 99 Gower Street. WC. 1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Servant of the State 
By Richard Aldington. 
Tus book is much better than might be expected. In general I am 
not much in favour of literary men presenting us with historical 
biographies ; they are apt not to know the background, the context 
in which the life has to be seer in order to be properly understood 
But Wellington has clearly captured Mr. Aidington’s sympathies, 
and he has taken a great d*al of trouble to acquaint himseif with 
the immense mass of sources and authorities. In the resuit, the 
first two-thirds of the book are distinctly good. Mr. Aidington is 
at his best with the Peninsular War and Waterloo ; no doubt his 
experience as a soldier in the “ old war ”’—as Sir Charles Oman used 
to call the war of 1914-18—helped h:m here. And apropos of that, 
the way was made plain for him, as he very properly recognises, by 
Sir Charles Oman’s History of the Peninsular War, one of the finest 
historical achievements of out time. In the last part of his book, 
with the Duke's political career, Mr. Ald ng:on is rather more at 
sea. So, it might be said, was the Duke. But the Duke made rather 
a better job of it. It is here that we most feel the need of a proper 
historian. So, no doubt, did Mr. Aldington 

The book has a certaia adventit-ous interest as illustrating the way 
in which people are often put off great figures of the past, or given 
even a twist against them, by what they read or are told, and have 
to wait until later in life they discover for themselves how truly 
remarkable these men were who have left such names. Common- 

indeed tell 6ne as much ; but there is always a jealousy 
of great men among ihe pretentious second-rate. In Wellingion’s 
case, in addition to the fact that he was a high Tory and therefore 
not very congenial to Liberals, there was the boundless and un- 
critica! cult of Napoleon. “Tne strongest influence in disparaging 
Wellington was one which affected a great many other people besides 
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Wellington. (Heinemann. 18s.) 


sense would 


myself, and it was simply the incessant stream of Napoleonic pro- 
pagand hich continued from the nineteenth into the twent.etl 
century I was influenced by th’'s propaganda simply because 
I was too ignorant to know that it was propaganda, and had not 
he least idea even where to look to find the answers to it.” So 


savs Mr. Aldington, and he instances Em:] Ludwig—he might have 
rman historians Ludwig got it from—who makes the 
Prussians beat off the final charge “of the Old Guard at Waterloo, 
who managed “to write a chapter on the Peninsulaz 
t r the name of Well:ngton, the presence 


War without mentioning either 











of I w dur six vears, or eny of the operations in 
. which were so unpleasant for the Emperor’s Marshals and 
the tions.” That, if true, is not surprising. Wellington was a 





Pr tant and a Tory and belonged to the English Ascendancy ; 
Mr. Belloc a Catholic, a Liberal and a Franco-Irishman 

] ce that Mr. Aldington has emerged from all this to find 
that Welliagton was a great man. Indeed, he sums him up well 
and iciouslv: “Wellington was a master of the obvious and the 
immediate, and the most striking aspect of his intelligence is a 
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shrewd horse sense which in the long run amounted to genius 

it any rate sufficed to defeat genius. Strong commonsense. honesty 
integrity, unceasing hard work, a resolution to make himself obeyed, 
and an unfiagging belief in ultimate triumph—these were the mnie 
qualities which enabled him to persevere and at last triumph in 
his unequal duel w.th the tremendous military power of the French 
Empire.” Pozzo di Borgo, who was no fool, has a shrewd observation 
on Wellington as “né pour la guerre comme un cheval pour la. 
course ou un chien pour la chasse.” What is more remarkable, and 
more in the English tradition, is this great soldier’s preference 
peace. He had no illusions about soldering, and in India wrote: 
“I long for the return of civil government. Although a soldier 
myself, I am not an advocate for placing extensive civil powers in 
the hands of soldiers merziy because they are of the military pro- 
fession, and I have always opposed the idea excepting in cases of 
necessity. 

Most characteristic of the man’s inner mind are his humanity and 
justice. After his great battles he was always dejected and miserable. 
rhe iron control broke down after Waterloo, when they found him 
in tears over the casualty lists. “Next to a battle lost,” he said, 
“the greatest misery is a battle gained.” Contrast the callousness 
of Napoleon: a great genius, but undeniably a cad. Quite early in 
his career Wellington gave as his farewell message on leaving India: 
“Let the prosperity of the country be your great object ; protect the 
ryots and traders, and allow ne man, whether invested with authority 
or otherwise, to oppress then with impunity ; do justice to every 
man.” , 

It was such principles as these that made the diehard Tory—after 
all, he was a pre-Revolution aristocrat—so surprisingly moderate in 
xcuon. In a position of supreme responsibility in France after the 
war, he exerted himself for moderation, for scaling down reparations, 
deploring the reactionary line of the French Ultras. It is most 
interesting to find him foretelling what the upshot of Charles X’s 
saboiage of a liberal monarchy would be, and fascinating to find that 
Wellington and Marlborough both thought a constitutional monarchy 
in France best both for her and Europe. (And wouldn’t it have 
been?) Napoleon thought that after Waterloo Wellington would 
make himelf dictator. That showed how littke Napoleon understood 
the nature of the English state and the strength of a political order 
that could command such services without question and assume the 
attachment of the servant. [It accounts also for Wellington’s accept- 
ince of the Reform Bill, which he strongly opposed, when the country 
had clearly expressed its will. He and his class made the best of it. 
They certainly did—for themselves and the country!) For in the 
the first and last thing about the Duke was that he was a great 
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servant of the State. A. I 


The Cult of Sermonizing 
By Rex Warner. 


Tue first of Mr. Rex Warner’s essays gives this book its title, and 
introduces the theme—* the conflict between freedom and authority.” 
The other subjects are Dickens Aeschylus, allegory, freedom of 
expression, VE-Day, study of the classics and Dostoievsky. The 
essays are of interest on account of their expression of a point of 
view, rather than for any notable originality of thought ; while, ever 
and anon, the reader might believe himself to be dipping into a 
volume of sermons—thoughtful, earnest, “jaws” by a well-read 
curate, who believes in planning and doesn’t mind calling a spade 
a spade. . 

The author’s thesis (as we understand it) is, in the first instance, 
that he was deceived by lecturers from the League of Nations Union, 
who assured him that wars would cease because ne one wanted to 
be killed. Then came “ the violent self-assertion of the individual,” 
and the emergence of Fascism and its attendant evils. Now (says 
Mr. Warner), although “ There were many people who made careful 
and correct analyses of the way in which things were going, who 
protested at each betrayal of the ordinary common-sense principle 
without which peace would certainly be threatened,” there were also 
“certain powerful interests and powerful people who were s0 
blinded by their fear of Soviet Russia that they successfully blinded 
many of their own countrymen and led them into death and destruc- 
tion.” But we have already been told (in the first essay) that “ The 
only reply to the cult of individual or racial power and violence is 
the actual practice of general justice, mercy, brotherhood and undér- 
standing.” Well and good ; but how was this very general directif 
to be interpreted, and where does the Soviet come in? Presumably 
we were not to appease Germany. Were we to accede to the price 
of Russian alliance—half Poland, the Baltic States, the Finnish ports, 
and the Dardanelles? Even so, Fascism would have cemained ; of 


The Cult of Power: Essays. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) 
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European Witness 
by STEPHEN SPENDER 


A sensitive and penetrating book about con- 
ditions in Germany today, inspired with a 
liberal but critical spirit and a firm conviction 
of the need ‘to make our society walk in paths 
of light’, 10s. 6d, net 


The Year of Stalingrad 
by ALEXANDER WERTH 


‘Sensitive and deeply moving.’—Spectator. 
‘First-rate. A really balanced view of present 
Russian policy.’—Dazly Mail, ‘A source-book 
to which later historians will repeatedly 
return.’ —Sunday Times. 15s. net 
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Caroline Miller 


inguished American novelist and Pulitzer prize-winner tells 
the story of Lebanon Fairgale, dark beauty of the Georgia lowlands. 
The period is that simple unspoilt era, the early decades of the 
nth century. Here is an extraordinarily living story of 


re t life, 


but most in iportant, it is the accurate portr ait of an 
impetuous child of nature who, weathered =, the storms of life, 
became a woman of great strength and cout 
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Readers of Countess Zur Miihlen’s We Poor Shadows will welcome 

a new novel by this authoress, continuing the story of the Herdegen 

ly. The stranger is a young Nazi officer who descends suddenly 

on a small world of ordinary, decent-living people. The reactions 

of these simple folk to their first contact with Nazism form the 
tin thread of the narrative. 
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“the arbitrament of war.” Something should have been done earlier? 
But many of the people making “ careful and correct analyses ” had 
declared that Versailles was unjust and Germany, freed from Allied 
subjection, must go her own road. What form vis-a-vis Hitler (or 
Stalin) was “justice, mercy, brotherhood and understanding” to 
take? 

Nor are matters 
nationalism, which he calls 
the critical philosophy of Europe imagined to be discredited.” 


clarified by Mr. Warner’s assessment of 
“one of those constricted ideas which 
With- 
Out investigating the credentials of that mysterious entity “the 
philosophy of Europe,” one may at least enquire what evidence in 
recent years suggested to Mr. Warner that nationalism was “ dis- 
credited.” It is like saving that the wet weather this summer has 
been “ discredited.” When the ownership of Teschen is discussed, 
do the Poles and the Czechs feel that nationalism is “ discredited ” ; 
or the Hungarians and Rumanians when Transylvania is in question? 
Is nationalism “ discredited * in Yugoslavia, or E:re, or Palestine ; 01 
for that matter in the United States: ‘he Soviet, it is true, might 
be said to “ discredit ” the national susceptib the States over 
which she exercises a hegemony ; but at home Russian nationalism 
can hardly be described as “ discredited.” In this connection we 
may consider the essay on Dostoievsky and the Collapse of 
Liberalism, to which a third of the book is devoted. No reader un- 
familiar with Dostoievsky’s writings could hope to guess from it that 
Dostoievsky was a fanatical pan-Slav and apostle of Russian 
chauvinism, who wrote (together with much else in that vein) 

“War, far from being the scourge of humanity, is extremely bene- 
ficial.” On the subject of Freedom of Expression Mr. Warne: 
remarks: “Here I assume only this: that the new State will have 
met the pressing needs of humanity—food, work, peace, security.” 
We may well echo: “Only this! ” and turn to Mr. Warner on the 
classics or Dickens, where he is more at home than in solving the 
country’s problems, regarding which he remarks: “ Nor is the situa- 
tion likely to be helped by bogus religious revivals led by elderly 
Some may feel that the speculations of civilian pundits 

middle-aged ones—are equally unsatisfying unless 
ANTHONY POWELL. 
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shorn of their woollier aspects. 


The Wrong Gorky 


Literature and Life: A Selection from the Writings of Maxim 
Gorky. With an Introduction by V. V. Mikhailovski. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tus volume was prepared for publication in Russia. Its editor is 

a specialist on Gorky, well known in his own country ; and his aim 

Was to give characteristic extracts from the beginning to the end 

of the career of this “ fountainhead and first classic of Soviet litera- 

ture ”"—from 1896 to 1935. The eye is on the Russian, not the 

British, reader. For the British reader this is a pity. A selection 

from Gorky, always a prolix and shapeless writer, but a writer with 

a wonderfully sympathetic eye for the odd character, the half-tragic 

situation, might be useful in this country ; but this selection will tend 

to repel rather than attract. ° 

Certainly an introduction is provided—nearly forty pages of it. 


The Poetical Works of Rupert Brooke 


edited by GEOFFREY KEYNES 


This new collection contains some hitherto unpublished poems. With 
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drawings by Jacques and Gwen Raverat. 86 


The Timeless Moment H. WARNER ALLEN 


An illuminating account of the author's personal mystical experience and 


his search for its confirmation in the writings of past and present. 106 


Fibre BARRY SULLIVAN 
This novel by a young R.A.F. officer treats the theme of fear in a very 


readable and penetrating manner 86 


Sidings and Suchlike EMETT of Punch 
A new collection of drawings by the inimitable Punch artist. 86 
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And it does give some details of Gorky’s life; that he was born 
in 1868, the son of a joiner, was early orphaned, and worked in man 
trades, and tramped about Russia “to see how the people lived” 
before he began, jn the middle ‘nineties, to write articles jn th 
provincial Press, exposing the backwardness of provincial life His 
novels, stories and plays are mentioned; his two exiles from his 
country—in 1906 after his participation in the 1905 rebellion and 
again through tuberculosis in the “twenties. What is not mentioned 
is that he could look at the Revolution in a detached way, seeing 
the effects on small individual citizens. Finally there js the 
triumphant return, diligent journalistic activities in support of 
the Five-Year Plans, and M. Molotov pronouncing a funeral 
oration over his coffin in 1936. But even these details are 
lost in a sea of propaganda. Propaganda leads not only to form. 
lessness but to quite uncritical judgements. We long for one word 
of detached criticism—and do not get it. Gorky, we are told, jg 
“one of the most influential writers world literature has ever known,” 
Through him Russian writers recently have been able to depict 
“the heroic struggle of the Soviet people against the brutish fascist 
barbarians.” 

The extracts from Gorky’s own writings unfortunately have 
a great deal of the same calibre—such statements as, “It 
is weil known and undisputed that the capitalist system 
is quite incapable of producing ‘good men,” or “ Among 
the services rendered by the victorious proletariat of the Soviet 
Union one must include the fact that its amazing and _ heroical 
labours have purged the world of the rust and movu!d of pessimism.” 
Gorky is bent on demonstrating that great art is the production 
not of great men but of “the people ”"—an argument which leads 
him into naive theories of social development and also to rosy hopes 
for the future. “ Shakespeare was a simple actor and so was Moliére 

. . And all these things were done by individuals who worked 
without the tremendous resources of knowledge and the technical 
facilities available in our days! How much easier have the tasks 
of cultural work been made here in our country!” Alas, the tasks 
may have become easicr, but the Shakespeares and Moliéres have 
not yet arrived. 

Not all the book is pure propaganda. There is a section en 
Western literature showing a wide knowledge but a judgement not 
only influenced by politics but curiously out of line with tradition 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Fielding and Smollett are the four names 
given as representative of English literature. There are short sections 
on Fenimore Cooper and Mark Twain. The pre-Raphaelites are 
called “ powerful . .. yet delicate.” Verlaine, naturally, is con- 
demned for his “decadence.” The best Gorky, the Gorky we read 
with sudden interest, appears in the memoirs of Tolstoy and 
Chekhov. Somehow, one feels, while thecries tend to divide, the 
description of a great writer warms all hearts. Here is Tolstoy, 
the “little angular figure in a crumpled grey shirt and a_ battered 
hat” sitting by the sea while sunshine and shadow go over him. 
Here is the sweet-natured Chekhov remaining simple in spite of 
pompous visitors, replying to three elegant ladies who try to involve 
him in a political discussion: “I like orange marmalade best.” 

But, alas, for fewer than thirty pages we get this Gorky of 
sensitive, lively observation. The rest is hard going in an isolated 
country which ceaselessly trumpets its glories in our ears. This type 
of selection, made for political and not literary reasons, not only 
injures a great figure ; it does a disservice to criticism. The trans- 
lation does not make the going any easier. * It is clumsy and, at times, 
ungrammatical. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


The Teaching of History 


History, Heritage and Environment. By J. B. McNicol. 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
“ A VAGUE dissatisfaction with the history he was teaching in school,” 
which Mr. McNicol indicates as the starting-point of his enquiries, 
is too common an experience among realistically minded teachers of 
history—or any other subject—to justify a trend of thought which 
reasons that the fault is inherent in the subject taught, and that it 
must therefore be discarded. Nor is there anything wholly new in 
the author’s consequent proposals for reorganising the curriculum 
There are already too many books on education which spring from 
a sense of frustration in the individual confronted by the exigencies 
of a time-table or a syllabus or whatever else constitutes his “ sorry 
scheme of things entire,’ and however much we enjoy seeing him 
shatter it to bits, he is very seldom able to remould it nearer to our 
heart’s desire. The present author must, however, be given full 
credit for telling the reader plainly that his major proposal, namely, 
to replace history by a new subject, “ Social Studies,” made up out 
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400 THE 
of the relevant parts of history, geography, literature, economics 
and civics, is extremely unlikely to make its way in schools, except 
perhaps in modern schools yet unbuilt—to which it is fashionable 
to attribute in advance every quality of elasticity and adaptability 
that is lacking elsewhere. Most of his book is, therefore, devoted to 
a watering-down of the original plan into a five-year history course 
with a not very unconventional slant towards civics and current 
affairs, dignified by the title of a study of heritage and environment. 


Nevertheless, the publishers are to be congratulated upon this 
latest addition to a very valuable series of educational discussion 
books. For a practising teacher, as distinct from those numerous 
theorists who rarely see a classroom under normal conditions, can 
hardly set pen to paper without making some incidental contribution 
to the study of the human factor in education, and the present writer 
has very wisely had the needs of teachers in training directly in 
view. They will profit by his warning against the thirst to impart 
knowledge, characteristic vice of pedagogues, on which the pupil 
plays so skilfully to minimise the wholesome grind at the text-book 
The more modest will see hitherto unsuspected merits in external 
examinations when they read that their imminence will cause a 
pupil to “suffer in silence, however barbarously you present your 
subject, or however hard you drive.” Those who aspire to seniot 
work will also find it helpful to have the reminder that, when the 
Historical Association canvassed the universities to find out what 
they missed in their history entrants, the answers specified, not 
evidence of careful instruction but the habit of working profit- 
ably alone, not exact knowledge of any kind but “ unbounded 
inquisitiveness.” An important corollary, appreciated more readily 
by schoolmasters than by governing bodies or L.E.A.’s, is the need 
for a school library which is capable of functioning as the natural 
hub of advanced Arts courses. 


Sir Fred Clarke said that the object of teaching history was “ To 
make the present transparent to the past and to enable [the pupil] 
to see his present in terms of depth.” The book before us cites this 
dictum with approval, but expresses the gravest doubts whether the 
object is or can be achieved. The results of questionnaires issued 
to sample groups in the Forces show clearly enough how little factual 
knowledge of history is retained on the surface, but we cannot 
generalise from them as to fundamental attitudes. It is a common- 
place to say that the Education Act of 1870 produced the Daily 
Mail mind, but there is no such agreement yet about the characteristic 
products of State secondary education. So far as history is con- 
cerned, there is the evidence of works like the Master of Trinity’s 
Social History, whose circulation Macaulay himself might envy ; the 
increasing interest in national monuments ; the popularity of his- 
torical films, which have at least enabled every child to see his own 
table manners against the depths of Henry VIII’s—but these are 
mere straws, from which we cannot even make a guess whether the 
history teaching of the last generation has or has not enriched the 
average Englishman’s vision of his life and environment. 

The growth of leisure in any case enhances the importance of such 
cultural activities, but in the special field of international relations 
they have a practical value as well. What history can contribute to 
present understanding is well illustrated by Professor Sumner’s 
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Survey of Russian History, which looks back through the Successi 

layers of the past in the exact spirit of Clarke’s definition 3; and pa 
tardy recognition of the value of that potential contribution pen 
in the recent outcry for more books on the history of America Ba 
in this aspect of history-teaching the general failure can hardly be 
denied. Whether the fault lies primarily in our historians, the mos 
influential of whom during the past century have seldom been ie 
of wide European sympathies of the type of Acton ; or in our teachers 
who have found British history an easier task for immature minds 
to grapple with, or in the insularity of the national temperament js 
quite uncertain. What is clear at the present juncture is the need to 
reconsider, not the place of history in school curricula, but the place 
of foreign history, what its scope should be, and how to make its 
impressions less superficial. T. K. Derry. 


Campaigning in Crete 
Climax in Crete. By Theodore Stephanides. (Faber and Faber. 85, 64) 


THE time has not yet come to sum up the campaign in Crete, ]; 
may not be long, indeed, before we know our side of that strangs 
adventure ; but it wil] be much longer before we have access to the 
complete German account, What we do know beyond a doubt js 
the terrific extent of the German losses ; and this can only stimulate 
misgivings about the apparent lack of foresight on our part, If 
such casualties were inflicted with so little material preparation, it 
must seem that even a very slight addition to the anti-aircraft defence 
and a very few more tanks might have turned the scale 

But this concerns the purely military side of the campaign : and 
the description and discussion cannot divest itself of a certain jn- 
humanity. There is, however, another side of warfare of which we 
do well to take more account. It must always be fundamentally q 
human problem, and it is the reactions set up in normal people that 
tend to be overlooked. It is for this reason that this book js so 
important. It is, moreover, the very modestly told story of a medical 
officer who is also a sensitive poet and a naturalist ; and the literary 
quality makes it the more impressive. There are translations of folk 
songs, with apposite reflections, and many pieces of convincing 
description, that serve to throw into higher relief the reactions which 
must have been common to most normal people caught up in the 
Greek and Cretan campaigns. From Greece, where already the 
troops and the inhabitants appear to be puppets moved about by 
some irresponsible hand, the author is evacuated to Crete where 
the same drama is re-enacted. 

Even in Greece the author had not thought of an imminent 
evacuation ; and almost to the end it did not occur to him in Crete, 
He had his daily work of dealing with casualties and saw the battle 
only from a distance. He noted that when he was leaving Greece 
there were no black looks ; and in Crete kindliness, acceptance and 
courage were marked. But of what was happening, of how the 
battle was going, the author had no knowledge at all. The swarms 
of aeroplanes, the gliders and the parachute troops, the bombing and 
the almost continual threat from the daylight skies he could not 
ignore. The German wave could be seen encroaching a little more 
deeply as the battle continued ; but even when he was moving on 
the long trek to the embarkation port, he was in ignorance of what 
was planned until almost the last stage of the journey. 

He describes his feelings under fire with complete simplicity. The 
sinking feeling in the pit of his stomach, his doubts about whether 
he has chosen the best cover in his dives to safety, and his over- 
ruling concern during the walk to the coast with his feet, which 
were suffering from misuse in over-large boots—all are set down 
quite simply. And, in the midst of the savage bombing, he finds 
time to reflect on the inferior quality of the Luftwaffe! He describes, 
too, the touching scenes of houses evacuated, with small treasures 0 
finery left behind ; and he tells a number of the stories that lightened 
the tiresome journey to the coast. 

The last scene of the wounded, by order bunched together, without 
helmets, slowly moving down the hill towards Sphakia, accompanied 
by a R.A.M.C. corporal waving a Red Cross flag from side to side, 
and never attempting to take cover—“ perhaps the nastiest moment 
of my life”—supplies a touch of the bizarre. And the German 
airmen who inspected the pitiful column, time after time, “ did 
respect the Red Cross.” The last page of the book, “ Anti-climax, 
the record of a claim for repayment of a small sum of money on 
the ground that “Colonial Allowance is inadmissible” for his set- 
vice in Greece and Crete, adds the final touch of authentication; 
for most servants of the Crown have had that sort of experience. 
This book is as valuable and attractive as it is unusual. 
STRATEGICUS. 
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The Problem of Canning 

George Canning. By Sir Charles Petrie. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir is very difficult to write a satisfactory life of George Canning. 
There was something which set him apart from his fellows and no 
one has explained exactly what it was. Why did a man who had 
so many and such faithful friends arouse distrust and dislike in so 
many of his contemporaries? Why did a man who did so much 
claim to have done so much more than he did? Why did the most 
brilliant of the young Tories have to spend eight years in the 
wilderness before he could again obtain the office which he so much 
desired? Why did Pitt in his declining years so much prefer the 
slower and more cautious, though not less courageous, Castlereagh 
and make him his confidant and legatee rather than the brilliant 
young man whom he had welcomed so eagerly to his circle? Why 
was it that men like John Quincy Adams, Earl Grey and Wellington 
spoke and wrote so bitterly of him? It was not his origin ; for his 
family was old enough, he was an Etonian, and when he first came 
into Parliament no one cared about that side of his life. There was 
some streak of ugliness in the brilliant array of his talents which 
almost wrecked his career and which was never entirely purged even 
by the trials and disappointments he had to endure—and did endure 
with great patience. There is, in spite of recent revelations in Miss 
Marshall’s book and Dr. Aspinall’s skilful editing of many contem- 
porary documents, a good deal yet to learn about his relations with 
both his friends and his enemies. And even Professor Temperley’s 
classic study of his foreign policy still leaves some problems un- 
solved. Like Disraeli, Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord Balfour, 
Canning still awaits a biographer that can describe the full impact 
of brilliant egotism and imaginative foresight on the Conservative 
phalanx 

Sir Charles Petrie’s revised edition has taken into account a good 
deal, but not all, of the evidence that has accumulated since his 
book first appeared in 1930. He marshals his facts wel! and is easy 
to read. But he hardly solves the enigma of Canning. Why, for 
instance, did Canning send Wellington to St. Petersburg in 1826 
to talk to the Tsar about the Greek revolt and play another game 
behind his back? This and some other problems are not made much 





easier in this book ut it can be recommended as a concise and 
clear narrative of much that must be known before Canning can be 
understood. One or two comparisons with recent history are not 





very apt. CHARLES WEBSTER. 


Fiction 
The Ignorant and the Forgotten. By Chun-Chan Yeh. Sylvan 
Press. 10s. 6d 
You Forget So Quickly. By Ashley Smith. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
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with a freshness amd a delicate lyricism reminiscent of Tur 
His theme, of courge, is China, in most instances China at war = 
Japan. But he i§ not a propagandist ; he is a poet, and reading he 
stories one is aware, as in some classic Russian novels, that - ~ 
bare incidents that make his stories have been added the dimension 
of space and time. The bare incidents are straightforward enou ih 
dealing for the mest part with the impact of war on simple pena 
but over and above and beyond the bare incidents is the 5, 
OS) Cidents is the sense Of the 
enormous space China, and the enormous antiquity; gs that 
however depre the raw material of Mr. Yeh’s art, the Stories 
themselves are not depressing ; they leave behind them, as E. M 
Forster has said of War and Peace, “an effect like music.” aa 

Mr. Yeh is, mgzeover, a writer of wide range. There js for 
instance, the long story “Eventful Days,” which tell how. the 
Japanese come to a small village in central China to inaugurate their 
era of “ co-prosperity of all the Asiatic nations,” to the great bewilder. 
ment of the peasants, who find themselves forced, in the name of 
Sino-Japanese ffaternity, to make a military road. Here Mr. Yeh 
handles a theme not unlike the situation in Silone’s Bread and Wing 
in which the peasants are herded into the town to hear the declara. 
tion of war on Abyssinia; and he handles it with humour akin 1 
Silone’s, a humour not at all savage but arising out of love and pity 
for the ignorant and forgotten of his title. Yet the most moving and 
most beautiful story in the volume, “ Winter Fantasy,” does not deal 
with modern China at all, but is a tragic love story set in the Con- 
fucian days of the late eighteenth century ; and here, it seems to me. 
Mr. Yeh recreates with the utmost sureness and delicacy a whole past 
civilisation. Mr. Yeh tells us in his preface that he wrote his stories 
while travelling about England in 1945 lecturing for the Ministry 
of Information. If the Ministry was instrumental in bringing him 
from China it did better than it knew, for it has given us an artist 
of rare sensitivity. 

You Forget So Quickly, Mr. Ashley Smith calls his new novel, and 
what you forget so quickly is how you felt at the time, the mingled 
emotions of fear, excitement, terrified suspense, shame and relief 
But Mr. Ashley Smith brings them all back to us, for the time 
is the week in September, 1938, which culminated with the Munich 
agreement, the theme the effect of “the crisis” on the municip:l 
clerks of a London borough as they were suddenly switched from 
their normal duties to the organisation of A.R.P. Mr. Smith is not 
a particularly graceful writer, and he has a tendency to over-write 
But he is never in the least flashy, vulgar or pretentious, and his 
novel impresses by its sheer honesty. It has, too, the merit, stil] 
too uncommon in fiction, of dealing with characters in relation not 
only to their fellows or to external circumstances but to their daily 
work. The novel builds up a solid picture of life in a working-class 
London borough as seen from its administrative centre, the town hall 

The Emperor’s Servant consists of four short stories, told by an 
old general of Napoleon’s Grande Armée, to his grand-children in 

1¢ reign of Louis Napoleon. They are exciting stories of action in 
the tradition of Conan Deyle’s Brigadier Gerard, admirably told y 
the narrator, who himself emerges as a real character. Napoleon 


all, appropriately pulling the narrator’s ear in pleasure 


Bai 


c 

t 

y. Of their kind they are completely successful. But I 
found of considerably greater interest than the stories themse 


Mr. St. George Saunders’ introductory memoir of his partne 








the “ David Pilgrim ” collaboration, the late John Palmer. To write 
a friend whose life one has shared for twenty years cannot be 
he neces 


easy. Mr. Saunders does it with the, utmost tact: he pr 
most attractive and civilised Englishman, a distinguished public 
servant, a subtle critic of great drama, and the part-author of many 
excellent thrillers and historical novels 
Away Went the Little Fish is a bright and ingenious detective 
ovel in which more attention is paid to characterisation ti 
sustomary in whodunits. Miss Bennett’s character-drawing 
good that one would like to see her exercise it in a straight 
Her large gallery of minor characters—civil servants evacuated to 4 
wn jn the home counties, War Office soldiers, and s 
is very well done indeed ; and she has a nice wit and a real feeling 
for comedy ; so much s0, in fact, that one sometimes came to regard 
processes of detection—clever as they are—merely as necessa 


levances. WALTER ALLEN 
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Shorter Notices 


University of St. Andrews. By R. G. Cant. (Oliver and Boyd. 8s. 6¢ 





Tuts history of Sgotiand’s earliest university has beea compiled 
almost entirely from published source Mr. Cant explains that 
sin nly sketches on St. Andrews exist, and since no one has yet 

i the “many mountains of labour” of investigating and 
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Worthy of the Roads of the New World 
On fast modern motorways, as on the primitive roads of 
remote continents, Humber rides supreme. Docile in 
traffic, serenely indifferent to changing road surfaces, it is 
quick in response to the chance to leap ahead. Through- 
out the world, Humber worthily upholds the British 
tradition of exgellence. 
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HAWK * SNIPE * SUPER SNIPE * PULLMAN 
PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
South with the Springbok 
ace BE 5 
l s afternoon. Off in the York e : 
Speedbird from London Airport at quarter { << 
Big restful seats, which tip back to ‘3 
Attentive steward. Drinks, Reais i 
C reals. Grey Channel changing ss : 
Mediterraneanblue.To-nightat oli - < 34 
{ to-morrow morning ¢ iro el 
A da t ourself. Day-after-to-mor- os =e 
b fast on a Nileside veranda ee : a 
IN 1. Tea, dinner and bed in § yt 
Nairobi. Off next morning — and jour- * 
se at Johannesburg — 6,837 
mules 3 days, including 39 hours 
on the ground to temper speed with oS 
e e t is the Springbok Ser- sok 
ce. We opened it in 1932. To-day, | Seca 
C cuon with South African “ 
Airways, we fiv it 4 times each 
week nd soon, with * Sleeper’ 





Yorks. we shall be flying this 
ame e in 40 hours, London 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
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i the technical 
difficulties of high 
altitude filving are electrical 
disturbances which adversely 
affect navigation and communica- 
tions. With the help of iodine, new 
insulating materials are solving 
these problems. 

As man progresses, so the uses of 


iodine grow. Few elements serve man- 


kind in sucha variety of ways in so many 
fields. Iodine is used, for example, in 
thermometer’ and germicidal paints, 
X-ray analysis, dyes, insecticide 





red and_ three-dimensional hoto- 
graphy, animal feeding and therepy, 
bactericidal detergents, paper, glass 


lodine Educational Burea 


HOUSE Bis 
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and textile technology. 
A vast store of technical 
data on the uses and potentialities 

of iodine in Medicine, Agriculture 
and Industry has accumulated since 
iodine was discovered 135 years ago. 
This information is recorded, collated 
and kept constantly up-to-date by the 
lodine Educational Bureau. 


A fully qualified consultant staff is 
ready to assist with professional, re- 





search and development problems 
The Bureau does not sell iodine. No 
charge is made for its services. They 
are freely available to all users and 


potential users of iodine. 
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GODS PLENTY 
THE BIBLE SOCIETY'S 
NEW POPULAR REPORT 


_by John 






A. Patten 


with seven 


D 
PRICE 6 (Post 
Free 8d.) illustrations 


Packed with facts, 
figures, stories, lit- 
erary and historical 
allusions and per- 
tinent comments 


on current affairs, 
the report itself isa 


DOOK Of pienty 

) , 

raer ArougA Our 
Book seller U uirect 
rom 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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A unique tradition 


K°L:M Royal Dutch Airlines enjoy a record 
of over a quarter of a century’s regular airline 
fying. Out of this unique experience has 
developed the knowledge and dependable skill 
of its personnel in every country and clime. 


Whatsoever line you follow — in business or 


Ferny 
ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


he ught line to take / 


ENQUIRIES TO 202:4 Sloane Street London S.Wa. 
TEL SLOANE 9656 Of appointed Travel Agencies. 
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« Sdver Wraith 
AINE 7 L0t/ ( ) 
“The Silver Wraith has an indefin- 
able something about it, a delicacy 
of behaviour, which escapes defi- 


nition in written words. Itis a car 


The Autocar 


ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 
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editing all the original documents, he has produced a StOp-gap by 
weaving scattered materials into “a continuous story.” This — 
concise work—covering half a millennium in 150 pages—bears th 
mark of collation rather than original research. There should - 
plenty of tiveliness in the history of St. Andrews—w:th its founds 
tion in the early fifteenth century because Scottish students wane 
not welcome elsewhere through Scotland’s support of the Avignon 
Popes, with its divisions into “four nations” after the manner of 
Paris, its contact wth the Scottish.kings and other great figures the 
gradual growth of its colleges, its reform last century. But Mr 
Cent’s account is efficient, flat and without a gleam of ‘picturesque. 
ness or individuality. It should, however, be useful to members of 
the university, and it includes plans of the college buildings and , 
competent index. 


Happy Days, Essays of Sorts. By E. G. Somerville and Martin Ross 

(Longmans. 10s. 6d.) j 
Dr. SOMERVILLE has given a sub-title to her new book Happy Days 
“ Essays of Sorts” is a recognition of the fact that these writings 
have been reassembled from a number of different fields and are 
indeed, something of a jumble. Horses, dogs, hounds and Irish 
aunts are mixed up with tourist memories of France, Spain and 
Sicily. Nor are these writings much in the manner of essays. They 
are not carefully designed, neizher are they neatly argued. They 
tumble out in a stream of digressions like friendly conversation, and 
whether the reader likes them or no will depend upon what Dr. 
Somerville happens to be conversing about. She is furthest away 
in her anecdotes of Sicily, Spain and France. Her experiences there 
were not much different from other people’s, and in consequence 
her descriptions are too like letters home, letters to friends who can 
savour the stories more easily than the alien reader may. But when 
Dr. Somerville turns to her own land and her own subject, when 
she writes about the things nearest to her affections, nearest to her 
experience, then she stands extraordinarily close to the reader and 
seems to speak to him. Her sketches of period aunts and period 
entertaining, her descriptions of days with the Quorn and the West 
Carbery, are as vivid and as exciting as if she were telling the stories 
in her own voice. Happy Days is an assortment of mixed quality, 
but no one with happy memories of the Somerville and Ross books 
will wish to miss it. 


The Steep Atlantick Stream. By Robert Harling. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

HERE is another slim modest volume to join the shelf of similar slim 
modest vclumes of personal experiences in the war at sea that have 
appeared in the last five years. As in many others, The Battle of 
the Atlantic,-seen from the wardroom of a convoy escort, forms 
the background for a story that 1s almost straight autobiography ; 
indeed there is nothing in the book to suggest it is not absolute 
truth except a rail journey in which the author left Glasgow Sunday 
n'ght and reached London Saturday morning, which is too slow 
even for wartime travel—or else too fast. Those who remember 
Lieutenant Harling’s Amateu~ Sailor, published under the pseudo- 
nym of Nicholas Drew, may hop to find in this latecomer something 
dfferent from the books already on the shelf. They will rediscover 
iis power of shrewd observation and his abllity to write with gentle- 
ness and wit; but they will regret that he has so Little new to say. 
‘he monotonous life in escort vessels provides too small scope for 
such a profus.on of books. ‘ 


The Annual Register, 1945. Edited by M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Longmans. 42s.) The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1946. Edited 
by M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D. (Macmillan. 30s.) 

It is alarming to reflect that if Edmund Burke had been faced 

in 1758 with the complexities of life as they prevail today it is 

possible that he might have been d’scouraged from his great 
task of founding the Annual Register, a yearly summary of con- 
temporary events. But fortunately his problems were but a fraction 
of those facing the present editor, Dr. Epstein, who forcefully con- 
tinues a tradition of 187 years, and who merits the sympathy, 
admirat‘on and thanks of present readers. When, moreover, it 1s 
realised that the same hand has’ also undertaken the formidable 
task of editing the companion volume, that “ Statistical and Historical 

Annual of the States of the World,” the Statesman’s Year-Book, 

itself in its eighty-third year of publication, it is difficult to avoid 


S 


the impression that Dr. Epstein is one of our foremost beneiactors. 
For each ef these works figures prominently in that small select 
group of reference-books which, for the man of letters—and 
besides—are in the category cf being indispensable tools f 
fruitful prosecution of his profession. 
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406 THE 
COMPANY MEETING 


ODEON THEATRES 
RECORD NET PROFIT 











THE ninth annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres, Ltd., was held on 
October roth in London, Mr. J. Arthur Rank (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The following is a summary of his circulated statement: 

I am pleased to advise you that the activities of the group for the 
year under review have produced a record net profit. Trade investments 
have increased from £585,462 to £1,117,097 by (a) the acquisition of 
an interest in Greater Union Theatres (Pty.), Ltd., of Australia ; (b) in- 
vestments which we have made jointly with Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation, Ltd., and General Cinema Finance Corporation, Ltd.; (c) the 
formation, jointly with Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, Ltd., of 
Overseas Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd., with a capital of £1,500,000, and 
(d) an investment in Devonshire House, Ltd. I and my co-directors are 
satisfied that these are sound investments which will show a satisfactory 
return. They also further the policy which your company has adopted, 
of supporting the sound development of the British film production 
industry. 

The consolidated profit and loss account shows a trading profit of 
£3,000,821 as against {2,442,427 and the net profit for the year is 
£528,215. The provision for the crippling taxation which falls upon this 
group amounts to no less than £1,948,916, which sum is equivalent to 
64.9 per cent., or 13s. in every £ of our trading profit. I do not believe 
that it is generally appreciated that approximately 39 per cent. of the 
money paid by the members of the public at the box office is enter- 
tainments tax. 

New Issues 

During the summer, Odeon Properties, Ltd., made issues of £3,500,000 
Three-and-a-Half per Cent. First Mortgage debenture stock, {1,000,000 
Four per Cent. Second Mortgage debenture stock and 1,000,000 Four- 
and-a-Half per Cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference shares of £1 
each. Odeon Theatres, Ltd., which owns all the 1,500,000 Ordinary 
shares of {£1 each in Odeon Properties, Ltd., subscribed for the whole 
of the Second Mortgage debenture stock. Odeon Theatres, Ltd., has 
just offered to its existing shareholders the right to apply for 1,186,849 
Cumulative Preference shares of {1 each at 26s. per share. 

The holders of Odeon Theatres, Ltd., Five-and-a-Half per Cent 
Second debentures have agreed to accept redemption of their debentures 
at £105 per cent. on October 21st, 1946, but are being given the oppor- 
tunity to exchange part of their holdings for the Four per Cent. Second 
Mortgage debenture stock of Odeon Properties, Ltd., to which I have 
just referred. 

As a result of the above operations not only will the financial position 
of the Odeon Group as a whole be substantially improved but the capital 
structure of Odeon Theatres, Ltd., will be simplified. We are, at the 
present time, working upon a scheme to refinance the remaining short 
term indebtedness of the grovp, and we hope that by the time we 
submit the next balance sheet we shall have completed all our immediate 
financial operations. I am sure you will agree with me that this will be a 
very happy state of affairs. 

BRITISH FILMS 

I am satisfied that British films will continue to play an increasingly 
important part in the future. We have shown a number of very success- 
ful British pictures during the past year, which I am sure you have seen 
ind enjoyed at your local Odeon. You will be interested to know that 
the net average box office receipts per theatre week for British films now 
exceeds that for our foreign supplies. I and my co-directors face the 
future with confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the proposed 
payment of a dividend of 17} per cent., free of income-tax, for the year 
on the Ordinary shares was approved. 
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By TERENTIUS T 
THERE is still considerable controversy in financial circles as t 
whether or not the peak of prices has for the time being been : “4 
Certainly the optimists have recently had some severe shocks fire 
in regard to coal and then the intimation of a quite severe cut ‘a 
steel supplies to the motor trade. Whether a slump is in fact seuhd 
the corner is rather a different matter. The commonsense attitude. ; 
seems to me, is that values for some time past have been based me 
the belief that exceptionally favourable conditions would continse 
indefinitely, so that buyers at this year’s high prices were allowing 
themselves no margin for contingencies such as, for example, the quite 
unexpectedly poor dividend declarations of Triplex and Enfield Cable 
two of our leading industrial enterprises. This week, with the 
assistance of a brighter mood in Wall Street and the apparent ces. 
tion of selling, markets have staged something of a rally, which has 
been assisted by the much more confident behaviour of gilt-edged 
on the revived suggestion (confirmed after hours on Wednesday) 
that 3 per cent. Local Loans are to be paid off at par. Regarding 
this last suggestion, it is enough to say that if Mr. Dalton is pre. 
pared to continue redeeming long-term loans with short-term borrow. 





ings indefinitely, then in our closed economy and given the maip- 
tenance of physical controls, he can presumably do so without serioys 
risks in the short run. Nevertheless I expect to see further Selling 
om any appreciable market recovery. 

METAL CLOSURES 

This company, with a capital of £100,000 in 4s. shares quoted 
around 28s., is an example where “ selectivity” might be justified, 
The basic raw material is aluminium, which is not in short supply, 
the potential market for the company’s products is relatively large 
and the position is strong in the sense that seals and closures for 
bottles and containers represent a minute fraction of the cost of the 
finished article. Last year the company was able to pay a dividend 
of 30 per cent. out of disclosed earnings of 43.5 per cent. and, in 
addition, there was a tax-free bonus of 10 per cent. paid from 
presumably non-recurring capital profit. Further, the interim divi- 
dend has just been increased to 15 per cent. and it would seema 
reasonable expectation that not less than 35 per cent. will be paid 
for the full year, in which case the yield would be § per cent. 

I gather that the demand from breweries and other sources for 
the company’s products is already very heavy throughout the country 
and that scope for expansion in the business is considerable. This, 
I think, is a typical example of the small, progressive and well- 
conducted enterprise whose shares appear to be on a sufficiently 
attractive yield basis to withstand a temporary adverse trend and 
even possibly to move against it. 

AN INTERESTING SPECULATION 

There has been some interest this week in the §s. shares of Hector 
Whaling on the publicity attending the sailing of S.S. ‘ Balaena, 
the new 20,000-ton floating factory. Hector Whaling §s. ordinary 
shares are now about 36s., and the yield is negligible on the Io per 
cent. dividend recently paid on the basis of the charter money re- 
ceived from the Government on account of requisitioned vessels 
The company’s principal asset consists of a holding of 198,633 
out of 275,000 shares in United Whalers which actually operates 
the floating factory. There are also investments in an associated 
company, A. S. Hector, having a book-value of £155,000 but probably 
worth substantially more. Hector Whating’s capital is only £178,125 
in §s. shares and the speculation hinges upon the extremely large 
earning capacity which can be achieved in reasonably favourable 
circumstances. I understand, for example, that a catch of 20,000 
tons of oil would be no more than a fair expectation and that for- 
ward contracts have already been entered into on the basis of £67 pxt 
ton compared with about £18 per ton before the war. Whether 
that price can be maintained for long is a moot point. Obviously, in 
view of the world shortage of fats and meat of all kinds the chances 
in favour of a relatively high price persisting for some years are 
good. Given a catch of 20,000 tons the United Whalers could from 
this source alone earn gross profits of the order of £1,300,000, ‘0 
say nothing of the prospects of considerable additional revenue from 
other by-products including meat extract, bone meal, canned and 
dehydrated whale meat, and the like. Translated into terms of 
Hector Whaling shares, it is possible for this company to show 
earnings of as much as £1 per share for the current whaling seasoa 
which would clearly make them look distinctly attractive. The 
speculation, however—and I emphasise the word—lies not only in 
the chances attending the vessel on its voyage to the whaling-grounds 
but also on the availability or otherwise of sufficient whales to pro- 
duce the indicated tonnage. 
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ta ndpa's time... 


winding and checking the clocks was 
then a serious ritual. To-day, it is 
much easier; you merely connect 
TEMCO Electric Clocks to the mains 
—so simple, so accurate. 
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3ena. a. a 3 Cerone Hy ny ra — a. — Surrey \ HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? 
ee ee eae ANDBAGS. Re-linings, broken frames, clas erc., Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature, 
inary LeopiaN Lp. (SP.37), Union House, Bridge Street. Leeds } 
— come ; an aa = repaired by experts. Post or call.—REMAKE I aNDBAG | Develop your latent talents in your spare time with the 
> per VOID, FURS GOT BY TORTURI Write for Co. 57, Brompton Road S.W.3 LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only school under the 
ads f Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell you how to kill s ’ patronage of leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED 
y Fe domestic animals and poultry humancly, with comments | EAL’S wish to buy in good condition, Paisley shawls, FEES — Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
sels on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—MAjor C . patchwork quilts, and hand quilted bedspreads Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Eng. Literature 
8 633 VAN DER By, 49, Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10 Please write to HEAL’s Linen Department), 196 Tottenham Personal tuition by correspondence. No time limit. Free 
ws )EDDING REMAKING. HEat’s can undertake to | COUTS Road, London, W I advice and Booklet from Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 
rates ) remake mattresses and clean conan, oes sempet they NVISIBLE eee torn and “* er 57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
ted cannot suppl new covers at present.—HEAL'S, 196, 1 otten- garments invisibly mended in two weeks. Call or TRITE FOR PRO _Sen tor . airiat aus 
lated n t Road, W send, marking damage clearly. Also Laddered Stockings \ REGENT he. “ . Dep asG Bn a a= Ww 8 
nably ( (ALI NI DAR of Olid English Customs Still in Being, invisibly mended in 3 days.—Be it INvistsLE MENDERS L1D., a eae agai » ee ae he 
8.125 rx I 36d. A Calendar of Flowers and their 73, New Bond Street, W.1, and 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4 \ AN m5 ager Powe Whitehall, accommodation 
phe Saints. post free 2 y . c > . prefers P shed, tor Scottis é 
oon Ut — F Fasgg™. - ' Both unique. MARK SAVAGE, T ADY (widow) wouldYlike another to share country d Slat rn Se Bd » aot Rien ge -_ 
hie ( MAN - aay ‘ : uaa mother find accommodation shouse, convenient town. Daily help and gardener kept. Box 730 ee a a 
rable = © 2 Rye rs : — — Interview.—Box 752 
preferably unfurnished) within $-hour Baker Street, >OUNG MAN ze 29 Id like - Pn 
“a . , i Reais a | . = i N, age 29, would like to change from city 
oO oy t le W oe - ry — — sages Se \ we Fp ~~ atc: al by Timor, eS em } 5 7 \ life and seeks post in West-Country or Southern 
or- 18 n day to Friday from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m ae ie 4 trun ccd ER i - ae England. Anything considered, though preference is for 
Ple “BM Be ANDP London, W.C.1 grade | ser agen: Fig krume eg cs “ H. M Fe to position as Manager in smal] bookshop. Education, normal, 
7 per R SUFFERER, 554 46. single girl, 26 years, no £12. Cash with order (pa 1g and postage 1/- extra : : 
T ( . } ngle girl, 2 ear « 5 . g - with extended f commercial subjects including 
ether vw, dependent on young unmarried brot Not sent on approval.—Warinc & Gittow, Ltp.. Oxtord book-keeping usiness experience in office work, st 
> wil to work herself again, y personal income Street, W.1 > an i presen posits - oo anaeh in vi eon 
; ees - i nc resen osition as sales plesale 
y,in| D ‘needs help,with:cost of extra nourish- | QT ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS. | Heal’s can now ecleees fis beckon by obs yee Aone Wie 
inces n ry welcomed and sold. NATIONAL SOCIETY I undertake repairs to metal bedsteads, cots and metal with travels in East Africa, Ceylon, India and Burma 
po FOR ( Revier, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey spring mattresses. HeEat’s, 196, Tot am Ct. Rd., W.1 Will journey to interviews—Box 731. sina te 
5 (OUNTRY LIVING booklets cater for the new con- ONOMARK.—Perman Ls nm Address. Letters ; 
from ( s about husbandry by a of = i hag + \ redirected, 5s. p.a wt 71 MONO, 23, W.C.§ ee eee 
sd a sense of organic wholeness hree titles = 
O, £0 t been issued. Contributors include Ronald EW 18x Gold Chro raphe ’ Wrist Stop Watct a OINTMENTS 
; D F. Hesterbrook, Rolf Gardiner, H Desslame Split second timekeeper _f ~~ 1/1000th sec D ei PES IPS a re 
rom ha Midd Mu 1 1 Northbot he Earl of Centre seconds, Inset dials. Flybac Recordi ng, Tele- } HARTERI Accountant required by Metal Industries 
and P ‘ Sir } rry, ary os he « atte 2 ari « metre, Times, Speeds, Di s, m.p.h., l Salvage), | im ed, as Sec retary Excellent prospects 
¢ fr on “4 I H by ~ va or ect t “19 ri he _ Modern (cost 125 gns looks and perf rma for keen man capable of taking charge of Secretarial and 
s of - 1 a - — z l BI = NS D., a < — Guarantee. £65. Eve Se I Gold stre 1¢ model Accountancy work arising from varied activities Reply 
ss KX i, ondor ubscriptions fo uture aa , ~ S wit! “tai - rience by f ntial lette 
how ot : idon ription r iture fountain pen, £12 10s ee W "To 4s, 40, Kensington with full details of experience by confidential letter to THE 
son ELI r US V Cid i P ied Park Gardens, London, W.11 Secretary, Metal Industries Group Staff Pension Fund, 
1 LICIO intage tr an rry supplied ‘in oo erm. . . , 166, St. Vincent Street, Glasgov pl 
The Dacaat ond Spain anke Gubemmehic. Ondine tee ee Gilt RO SS BOW. | NHE je Of BURSAR te’ BOOTHAM and THE 
‘ Aut d Xmas should be placed now. Stamped and +R - ee ; simp e. R a ly a Stamped | MOUNT SCHOOLS. YORK will become vacan 
y in r envelope for price list. The Corswotp Ciper | S0Gtessed envelope tor particulars.“ 0x a. on the Ist January, 1947. Applicants should be memb 
inds : , Clarence Street, Gloucester | OM LONG Tobacco—put to test, of, or in close association with, the Society of Friends and 
] [ unfurnished, North side Kensington Gardens Public opinion does the rest. should have had good administrative experience, including 
pro- adjacent Lancaster Gate), constant hot water, 4 large i. et ” BRAND BLOUSES and Collars maintenance of buildings and estates, accountancy and 
- kitch en, bathroom, boxroom, self-contain ed; lease made from cld shirts, or your own material, 2 gns. secretarial duties, buying, etc urther particulars will be 
3 IN a or part exchange for country each oe write for details to Dept. A.14.—Resarrus _—— en application to the Bursar, Bootham School, 
r small house accessible (daily) | d n.—Box 749. LTD., 183/9, Queensway, W.2. York 
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AUTHORS’ MSs 
PURELY PERSONAL ne Publishers are asking ‘or 
dial ? ss . VELS, BIOGRAPHIES 
PART-TIME WORK. JUVENILE FICTION ~N® 
| By of fine cigars seeks part Send these to 
time appointment at King Six — JASMINE CHATTERTON, LTD 
Cigar Factory Who wouldn Sad AN D 30 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
(King Six Cigars are 1/1d. each.) Ken. 1737 
All MSS personally negotiated No reading fees, 
(LIFTON COLLEGE DIRECTOR OF ART.—Post J UNTING WITH THREE KS, horse 
( - pote os? - . hewn locally Good food, quiet and nnn 
acant January, 1947 Applications, with three Si ens.—Woonrcen Ban aT ,comior 
testimonials and names of referees, should be sent to th N. De ~ “ Te _— M It —y Hor: _ = n —— 
HeapMaster of Clifton College as soon as possible < ry tent ~ aaomangtoefsinggay te “ 
L, pot stenographer with English and German shorthand .* QUA AY—Cl IFE DENE HOTEl 
ed for City house.—Box 697 eC ey al a cae me ArT _ apport N 0 
U NIVERSITY OF LEEDS—Derartment of Epuca- ep Pd cata 
r1oN.—Applications are invited from men with a good | rt . saline soe de ane : — 
Hon degree in French and some exper : in school | \ " _EXMc eo Die —KN APP 101 This 
teacl w the post of Lecturer in Education at a salary of ~ “4 ey Ses 2s - WS Over 
£350 rising by £25 annually to £900 a year rhe initial m, : ! ownership 
salary may be above the minimum according to the qualif . 4yS and winter T 
cations and experience of the sele candidate ther CAPETOWN LEA 
particulars may be obtained on I . 
together with the names of two re PORT ELIZABETH food {00 dar und every comfort ar A SI 
REGISTRAR, Tl ve University, Leeds 2. not later than the . y a come for Feast i MID 
16th Nove ber, 1946 g -Ctory, lampt nm 1s p, nr Hereford 
7.) T LONDON now Xmas bookings ¢ ted. Ir t 
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\ Ol NG man (30) seeks morning or part time employ- 
ment, London Well-ed., trustworthy interested 


Advertising, Catering but anything consider —Box 729. | QOURBAN 


pe ATE Guest House. Comtfortat 





&DUCATIONAL o= @ Ho! 
sa 2 1 TH 
\ FEW vacancies children under 8 years in nursery < Christma 
; me scl ol jest ret — d s ¢ ast from Weybridge ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL “ ¢ oad die . sb s NIC 
t ue Ider chik J, vlidays a Re ~ SSEX in the wint , fe Xu 
Bow ter, S.R.C.N., Glentho Rustington, Sussex STEAMSH l P co LTD , A INGRAM’S Farm, Ninfield, Susse MAI 
e . old modernised farm-house i ( ons 


f 
dining-room ar ad | 


( *IRTON COLLEGE, ¢ AMBR IDG Ia — 
a | 104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. shosting : hantios 


R ARCH Fettowsuip of the value of 4250 a year, 
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tenable for three years, and open to women graduates of | soni a j O . 
any [ ed for research in ar branch of } _ nue bi m OGEN we r 3 
satics, Science and a 1 subjects Tel e: Avenue 101l —. minute bus Xtras, / 
particulars can be obtains d from tl SECRETARY, 3 . field 364 
1 College, Cambridge, to whom applications should TEW Homes from Old Exhibition on House Conversion QW rZERLAND.—Miss OppeNHer arranges parties 
n or before 15 January 1947 | by the Housing Centre the = F ' for winter or summer at moderate : hil 
1° OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition a, - "Hours a oe: ae 
| for Lond. Matric, Spec, Ent., B.A,, B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ, py my Reading 
I L.B., B.D und Diploma Mocerate Fees esoccess SO oa TIN rt R SPORTS.—Book now Frequent escorted 
nts.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D | -— TR ~~ rs O1 \\ departures Switzerland. Polytechnic Grindelwald T 
Dept B93 WOLSEY HALL OXFORD Est. 1894 Oct -.. No Sw 1) chalets open 17 days from £28. 9.6. Se i class travel r 
i ees c » Nov. 9. Daily Write P.T.A. (llc), Regent Street dor 
NG’S CO EG UN IN S varships and ‘ ae » Lon , Wl 
ee ee nts Ge sounded in 1007, CoO tte ne QWITZERLAND.—Planning anc ing ‘ion, | Mayfair 8100, relat 
ages 12—14 20—22, 1947: also Mus \) Royal Institute of British Architects, 66, Portland \ "INTER SPORTS, Ski and 
and Art S« ar . r, 1946 For particulars Place, W.1 Weekdays, 10—6 Admission Free e. now t ; 
please apply HEADMASTER Tours Lrtp., 67, Blenh } mn, far | 
pr SICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN, Fredensborg, LECTURES Tel. Maida Vale 4321 publ 
as aon Awd , omy event ND “HOL sg ( YOLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—The Joseph Payne . 5 gare — “ the 
thorough trai all branches (recognis Lactuses wil be given on the I, HOUSES FOR SALE AND TO LET Trad 
Inspector o duc., Denmark Write JURNISHI Se Sika euin fete ead 
Coll. of Phys. Educ., Fredensborg, Denmar es ~ ED 4. Se ee ee with 
pUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR heating; ow aot @etatie. £9 Se cor f23 
}'BOOK (BOYS).—This is the Official Book of sete : wvitheas adits Box 728 c. clari 
reference of the Headmasters’ Conference and of the reass 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools It is j . ‘rRTe 7 
published by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 31, Museum Street, CONCERTS callit 
London, W.C.1 By post. 131 | ' LIUS FESTIVAL trade 
» USSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, oral or post, by THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
\X = Professional Teacher.—Ness. 8 Flat. 102. Gt. Titch In conjunction with = Delius Trust and the State! 
field Street. W.1 British Br = st ing Corporation . 
»>ETERS COURT, Burgess Hill, Sussex. Prepar under the dire - 
Ss! A School for Bay 9 — pe a Pull SIR THOMAS BEI x cH AM, Bart now 
har mec ‘ms : A one — i ROYAL a ORCHESTRA, 
particulars can be obtained from the HEADMASTER — - — ———— - ie mem 
+UCCESSFUL TUITION at DAVIES’S pils under — SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart 
Ss 15 apply Secretary, 50, Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8 HOTELS, &c. RICHARD AUSTI _— not 1 
ae 2895. Older Students (Civil Service, ctc.) apply ny IDGI MANOR in Mid-Devon, near Spreyton. A Seven Concerts, Oct She I 
RETARY, 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. WES 6564 Country Sports Hotel and lic sensed Club in beautiful ROYAL ALBE RT H. al L. t 
1 — rRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE scenery Billi af j Squas Tennis, Croquet, Putting, Oct. 26, Nov. 4, 15, Dec. 11. Gen 
ysunded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May Riding and Rot 1ooting. Family accommodation in CENTRAL i AL L 
56 : two charming Devon Cottages, modern conveniences Nov. 18, 21 It di 
TNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, | Whiddon Down 205 , Linp HR —T term 
founded 1887, prepares students fu London | ( + OOD food, a cheery lounge bar, grand air and superb from Royal Albert Hall (Ken 8212), ¢ happell & New 7 
University Matriculation Intermediate and Degree scenery is the order of the day at that warm winter Bond-st May . 7600), ¢ entral Hall Whi. 7197), usual agents CitIZé 
examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, | snuggery, The Mallyan Spout Hotel, Goathland, Yorkshir and IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore-st. Wel. 8418. - a 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, lariff with pleasure from mine hosts, Mr. and Mrs. K. J. ; Prospectus on receipt of stamped, addressed envelope, in t 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc The College is an Educational Levack 7 LONDON SINGERS betw 
Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-inaking concern Jean Buck Norman Lilly 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees, instalments Alison Purves Donald Lea nece 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus post Gladys Winmill William Brown unio 
free from ReGistrar, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. COWDRAY HALL, pial 
— MONDAY, OCT. 2lst, at 6.30 « dis 
| GARTH MORRIS, Flute 
EXHIBITIONS j Colin Smith, Accompanist view 
sete | Tickets, 9-, 6-, 3/-, usual Agents, le 
COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISH and MODERN Cowdray Hall night of Recital — 
y WATERCOLOURS w be seen at Hrar’s, 196, | IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore-st. Wel. 8418 com) 
Tottenham Court Road W.1 | AVID CARVER (Baritone Indu 
RTISTS OF TODAY. A collection of « yvurful land- with GERAI D MOORI ra 
va scape, flower and genre paintings by contemporary | wee HALL, THURS., OCT. 24, at 7 incre 
artists. Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W | ITAL OF ENGLiSH SONGS a 
pRITAIN’ CAN MAKE IT’ EXHIBITION “ts, 12/-, 9/-, 6 -, 3/-, at Hall, and forgs 
| Victoria & Albert Museum, South “nsing “™ | this Recumbent = Lede pertal carved te enti IBBS & TH LETT, 124, Wigm yre-st Wel. 8418. serv 
ie 4 = to 10 p.m. Sundays 2.30 om. to6é m, | Yorkshire Stone £65. Erected in any Churchyard. "FORIAN STRING QUARTET 
h 6d. 10 minutes by bus or tube from cadi ily. ‘ | d WIGMORE HALI affai 
NDIA AND BURMA. Paintings of Ind Derek Ulustrated Booklet 64. Book of Ins ms Od SATURDAY, OCT. 19th, at 3. emp 
Fowler, and Water colours of Burma Gladys | ! Quartet in C major, K.465 he se Mozart v 
Wroughton at Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Court ad, W.1. | Sh e ~reoge ® a — Be yo | Quartet No. 3 (Ist Perf .. Michael Tippett eng. 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond S.-cet, W.1. a ee a - Quartet in F minor, Op. 95 : Beethoven 
SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS by RBARA | Tick 9 -,6/-, . t Hall and not | 
HE PWORTH. Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—! IBBS & TILI E TT » 124, Wien yre-st. Wel. 8418 A 
Entered as second-class mail ma at the New York, N.Y Post Office, De 23, 1896 Printe st Britain by Sr. Cuements Press, LTp., excl 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, a Published by THe SPECTA’ re, Lrp., at its offices, 99 Gower S London, W.C.1 Friday, October 13, 1946 








